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_ GERMAN LANGUAGE. R. py EXTENSIVE, PREMISES, S0RO-S00 ARE (i OYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST INDIA, 
PROFESSOR of the GERMAN LAN- order of the Trustees of the late Mr. ARROWSMITH), gad GENERAL, LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. N. 
GUAGE. hi aving some time unoccupied, is desirous of in- ep fee -_ Soho-equare, on WEDNESDAY, De: Patroness—Her Most Gracious ingesty the QU EED 

creasing the number of his Pupi ~ e is a native of Germany, | cember 18, at Eleven o'cloc Lientenant-Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. R.E. Chairman, 
and can ffowland- Soest. Vinay apeare. eatevenoes.—Aaarers The LEASE of the valuable and extensive | Colonel Sir Wm, Gosset, C-B. K-C.H, I.E Deputy Chairman, 
> Ss . aptainthe Richt Hon. Lor dolphus itzclarence, ° 
— a + PTT PREMISES, held fora term, at a low rent. Captain the Richt H Lord Adolphus Fitzcl KN. G.C.H 
RIVATE TUITION.—An Undergraduate of May be viewed by cards only. Particulars are preparing, and my the Right Hon. Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B, " Major= 
Cambridge, Scholar of his College, whose testimonials | may be had in a few days on the premises; of Mr. Dyer. Ely- seneral of Marines. 








Major-General Sir James Cockburn, Bart. G 
ferences are of the highest character, gives Instruction place, Holborn ; and of Mr. Cafe, Great Marlborough- avant. . inl H 
inthe higher Greek and Latin Canies, nee: re =e : ¥ No. 10, SOHO-SQU ARE. c s Troubridge, Bart. R. v M P. Lord of the 
Verse. Algebra rigovonmetrys onic Sections, Differe ntial an , =a*e “07S Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, Bart. K.C.B. G.C.1. 
Jntegral Calculus, &e. isyae. for an aaa per day. 12s. per THE LATE MR. annow SMITHS EFFECTS. Major-General Sir ps veces war Dickson, KC. b K.C_H. Deputy 
-Allas, week.—Address (post paid) to -» 17, Great Chart-street, R. CAFE will SELL BY AUCTION (by Adjutat reral, Royal Artillery. 








Hoxton. ___ the Trustees), on WEDNESDAY, the tsth, | M: ajor-General Sir Patrick Ross, G.C.\ILG 


order of : K.C.H 
STUDIO OF ART. T oy TRA oth, FRIDAY, the oth, MONDAY, the 23rd, Malaptenerel Sir John Gardiner, K:C.B. Deputy Adjutant- 
— = ‘ = o F ‘ , at jene’ 
R. HENRY WILKIN receives Pupils, either | 27S, a ‘ ee rn ae eee Major-General Sir J. F. Burgoyne, K.C 


~.B. 
those intended for the Profe He > . Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Wm. Mulcaste r, K.C.H, Inspector- 
psrocts therm PER ISPE! eer IVE on gr of eminem CoP PER and STEEL PLAT ES, Copy ri ghts General of Fortifications, 
Models; A ANATOMY, illustrated by the Skeleton, and drawings | #4 Manuscripts of the largest Maps of the Four Quarters of the | Colonel Edward Wynyard, C.B. A.D.C. to the Queen. 











Globe—Map of England—Ancient Atlasses and vecgrapaie s, for | Colonel Sir Je h B ; 

. y 2 olone e a iryant.C. ik. East India Company's Service. 
a recent Disse cts baie ie One on teenth at cg the use of Eton and King’s College Schools—Bible Atlas, a Series | Colonel Powell, ng Cardi hi Militia, Lord- 
: os Saturdays, from 6 to 8 o'clock in the Evening.’ Mr. Henry | 2! Maps drawn under the directions of the Commissioners of the Lieutenant of fee County of C. ardigan. 

c. Wi ‘kin can be seen any day between 10 and 4 o'clock, at 20, National Education in Ireland—Stock in Trade of Maps, Charts, | Lieut.-Colonel Henry Hanmer, late R.H.G., K. Hi. 


Atlasses, Books, &c.—Copperplate and Lithographic Printing | Lieut 
ereeete—Ai & Se yo Stones, Painting Utensils, Map Presses, j 
70 COLLECTORS OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, an humerous other items. * 
-- A . ° ° ay be viewed three days preceding the Sale. Catalogues had Melville Grindlay, Eas 
with the JENNINGS has consigned to him for Private | onthe Premises; and of Mr. Cafe, Great Mar)borough-street. il Ch wg ea. Nav Ae . - “* satin wandnane 
e Sale a large Collection of Drawings in Water Colour by “ $ T pic shea + sly Cockburn ie C x 4, Whitehall; Messrs. Smith, 
various Artists, with the whole original Sketches (at home and R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUC’ TION, Payne, & Smiths, t, Lombard- street. 
abroad) of an eminent Artist.—May be viewed at 62, Cheapside. at his loser. 125, Fleet-street. on THURSDAY, Dec. 19, Papsision—Jehen Robert Hume, Esq. M.D. Inspector-General of 
5.000 CHEAP NOVELS AND ROMANCES. at 12, a LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, including’ Stowe's Hospitals. 
5 “les P ‘. London, by S Strype. 2 vols.—Flavel’s Works—Charnock’s Works, Surgeon and Seeretary—William Daniell Watson, Esq. 
0 BE SOLD, including every opular Aut OF, | 2 vols.—Fuller’s Church History—F. uller’s Pisgah Sight of Pales- M.R.C.S.K. late of the Army Medical! staff. 
(the whole warranted), printed ona single Sheet, with tine—Tillotson’ s Works, 3 vols.—Poole’s Annotations, 2 vols.— | Solicitors—Messrs. Bicknell, Roberts, Finch, & Neate, 57, Lin- 
pos annexed, on an average ONE QUARTER THEIR PUB- | Cave’s Livesot the Fathers—Donn’s Gardeners’ Dictionary, 4vols coln’s Inn-fields. 
neD Price. Book Clubs and Libraries: supplied with all | —Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps, 2 vols. India proofs—Patric k, Actuary—John F inlalson. Esq. the Government Calculator. 
Works, shortly after publication, sECOND-HAND, AT REDUCED Lowth, Arnold, and Whitby’s Commentary, 6 vols.—Bruce’s Offices—13, Waterloo-place, and 24, Finch-lane, Cornhill. 
prices, at Carvalho’s Cheap Book Warehouse, 147, Fleet-street, | ‘Travels, 5 vols.Todd’s Johnson's Dictionary, 5 vols.—Panta- | ‘This Soc iety offers, together with the usual advantages, the 
London.—All letters paid. logia, i vets. Sais’ : w1- 4 History, by Phas ood, = vale. — | following: 
; 5 OL j STONE tt’s Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Bell's Shakspeare, 20 vols.— 1. Assurances granted upon the lives of persons in every stae 
TO 70 MINERAL PROPRIETORS IN COAL AND IRON 8 UNG Edinbu h Gazetteer, 6 vols.—'Townsend on the Old Testament, tion in life a ase P ‘ 
N opportunity now offersfor receiving a YOUNG | 2 vols.—Mosheim’s Keclesiastical History, 6 vols.—Bishop Rey- dale. and for every part of the world. from 201. te S600. 


miums calculated for non-participation , as well as par- 
cath, on AN, wishing to learn practically the ART of | nolds’s Works, 6 vols. —Hervey's W orks, 8 vols.—Jortin's Ser- tic ripation, of profits, Se “ , 


Newman-street. 





Colonel Parchas, Fast India Company's Service. 
r Shadwell Clerke, K.H. FS. 
hald Hair, sq. M.D. K.H. “ 






































MINING ANUFACTURING IRON, together with the | mons, and other Works—Scie mee en, 3 vols.—Lowndes’ Persons assured, by paying a slight increase upon the 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. and Mechanical Departments neces- Bibliographer rs’ Manual, 4 vols. ante rate (see ‘Table yay the esas ay themée ves 
RD ees er such Establishments, with whom a liberal premium will ss ——— | receive the amount assured on their attaining the age of 65 
AS 4 pected.—All letters (post paid) addressed to J. C. M., care COTTISH WID OWS’ FUND | sears; i dying before that age, it will be paid to their repre 
ng. 7 Street, Advertising Agent, 15, Carey-street, Lincoln's AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, sentativ 
Inn, will be duly attended to. Ae Lid AAO ad Founded b .on the original Basis of . --Eraud only to vitiate = policy. 
TwnOoT " . - Me oa ‘ Ss a 
ITERARY INSTITUTIONS, BOOK THE 1 ‘ON DON JQUITABL = - 6. Gaoor conlasle Ge ad. a on particularly 
SOCIETIES, READING and NEWS ROOMS, CLUBS, | HEAD OFFICE, No. 5, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. favourable terms. 
kc. are informed, that No. I. of the COLONIAL MAGAZINE. Present Accumulated Fund u wards of 845,000/, 7. Rates of premium constructed upon sound principles with 
anew Monthly Periodical, price 2s. 6d. will be published Janu- Annual Revenue upwards of 150,000/. refe erence to every British colony 
ary Ist. Prospectuses and a Specimen Number will, with plea- Whole Profits belony to the Assured. Divisible erery Seven Years. . No arbitrary imposition of sates premium. 
sure, be forwarded, if addresses, post paid, are furnished to the President—The Right Honourable the Earl of Rosebery. 9. Persons assured in this Office may c hange f from one degree 
Publishers Vice~ Presidents. of risk to another without forfeiting their policies. 
Fisher, Son & Co. Newgate-street, London. Sir, Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 10, Officers and others, assured at the Indian rate, on return- 
ns Se The Hon, Lord Moncreiff, ing to this country, are required to pay a home premium only. 
3 les. bn Auction The Right Hon. the Lord Justic e-General. . Annuities provided to the Widows of Others and others 
a u ° The Right Hon. Lord Francis Egerton. wu advantageous terms. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. (All of whom, as we oe ge ag 9 ig and i tae 12. Immediate annuities granted upon liberal terms. , 
; > ITS. F I , > permanently sae with the Society by Assurance of more than 13. Assurances in favour of children, after the death of both 
BOOKS, MUSIC, I RINTS, F URNITU RE, WINES, ETC, three years’ standing.) awry provided by an extremely low scale of premiums, 
& C: oe: fi ys is the order of the Sales :— The Surplus Profits ascertained at 3ist December last were A Dividend of 4l. per cent. has been, and continues to be, 


On MO , De cember 16, van three TON wing days, wi ient to secure,— aan upon the Shareholders’ deposits 
Mr. SOUT Hea” his will Set. L BY TION, at his Rooms, | 1. A Retrospective Bonus of Two per cent. per annum, or 14 per 15. Board Days every Thursday rn One o'clock, and eve 
cent. for the Septennial Period, not only on the original sum | facility afforded for effe eeting Assurances on other days of busi- 


V ALUABLE COLLECT ION of BOOKS, ah but likewise on the Bonus additions previously | yess, TABLE I. THE PROSPECTUS 


decl , i , r asing 
including a splendid copy of Lodge's Portraits, L. P. | 9. AC ‘ontingent Prospective Bonus of T'wo per cent. per annum, Annual Premium fr Assuring VOL, on a sir le Life. 








lndia proofs, 3 vols. russia, vol. 4 in nuibers—Musée Royal, in to be paid from and after 3ist December last, on ull Policies 5 25 | 30 | 35 |) 0 43 50 | 55 60 b5 
numbers—Lewis’s Sketches in Spain and the Alhambra, coloured of five years’ standing that may emerge before 3ist Decem- | |! || —-|—__ | —_ | -—_ |__| | 
as drawings—Roberts’s Sketches of Spain. and Prout’ s Continen- " . ae EC sdi€sdi€sd€ sdisil€ « d\£edi€s d La di£ 
ber, 1845, when the next Investigation, and consequent De sae ¢ 
tal pees, ditto my egg > of De yy Masters, claration of Bonus, takes place. 1 13 911 1611/2 0 W1l2 6 O 2 12-9191 Bt3 12 Bla 7 O15 6 Te 13 ale 
2vols. mor.—Ainslie’s Egypt and Jerusalem, col. plates, mor.— The Di bye-l. he S 7 
} he Directors are authorized, by a »ye-law of the Society, A YAN . S( 
LOR: 8. Augustini Opera, 18 vols, —Monuments Etrusches, 6 vols.— | passed in 1827, to grant Loans to Members on the security of WILLIAM DANIELL WATSON, See. 








Antiquarian Repertory, 4 vols.—Set “sel Valpy’s Delphin C lecal ies, > F » xce ‘or a Pro- ‘ oan pe Pen 
Ul vols, —The Gentleman's agazine, fine set, “from the com- their Policies (without any expense except the Stamp fora Pro TO BOCESELLERS, “4 Ge 
mencement, 148 vols.—Dods' sley’ $ jm Register, 76 vols.—Lin- | yalue at the time. They are likewise empowered to allow PRICED CATALOGUE OF 
= England, 14 vols.—Swift's Works, 19 vols.—CEuvres de Members to commute their Bonus- Additions ; i. e. to have their ONDON PERIODICAL 
suet, 46 vols. calf extra, &c. Bonus applied towards reduction of their future y tment Pre- 1 SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 
bh miums. Thus, for example : 2 anc SERIAL BLICATIONS, 
n_ FRIDAY, De December 20. A, in the year 1820, being then 40 years of age, insured, his life LAW REPORTS, and NEWSPAPERS, for 1840. 
COLLECTION of ENGR Ay IN GS, for eet ° paying an rr roe ovrncpousnnenoeetl + 3 a . L ernecte ‘ te Dee. . en Vy , n 
» > e Is now 5Y years of age, ar aS an actually vestec tk, “An exceedingly useful broadside or London as well as 
Consisting of fine Specimens of Ancient and Mo- or. Addition, eclared and attached to his Policy. of 1035/. 12s., | provincial booksellers, stationers, and newsvenders, it is a sheet 
dem Art, from the Portfolios of a Collector. which, with the 3000/., the original sum assured, shows the | of indis,ensable information,” —Lit. Gaz. 
full amount of the sum presently contained in the Policy to May be seen at the shops, and procured of all Booksellers, 
0 SATURDAY. t December 21. RR srecesscousensensseesoesecgssseseete a rn 2 0 Sold by Longman & Co. ; st at Hecke ers in London, 
COLLECTION of INSTRUMENTAL and | ‘Wee ici lrg a iti orth —— 
Composers eee of ‘am expensive a +h ee Or, if it were an object to him to reduce his preseut A YQOETR Y, "i OD E RN R ny M ANC E, and 









yal Painting 




















Contribution, he might, by giving up his Bonus, reduce his RH “TORIC. being the Articles under those i we the 
ne ie en SSE, SNES SES SENS Se future premium from 981. 58, t0-+-+-++-2+++. sesesee£30 1 1 | Coventh Edition of the I 1 yclopeedia Britannic ra. sEORGE 
ey MONDAY, December 23. er ape tay he wo receiving immediately a utlted ve ame MOIR, Prof sssor of Rhetoric in the University of P Edinburgh, 
r o w surrendering it, be e ed to a sum SP3 3, Esq. 
—— HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE and WINES, of Toews aanaianin ett teeeeeees ee L505 ane Bhs = arne oa be Saga eloquent; Ramuburgh Advertiser. 
Jarpe' Ith us at present ot i * Well fit a Class Book in English Classical Literature 
Including Carpets, Rugs, Gk isses, Bookcases, he might horrow to the extent of... ll shy ode « povrga heey o ig ther attention rks nese 
ee, Dining Room Tables, Chairs, Bedsteads, and Feather ‘he above example will probably be imitted to be pectectty | tp tho vending pettingemacaiio. ace , 
ARY Reds, and usual articles, together with Seventy Dozen of Old sufficient, to show, in a practical point of _—, the great benelits Adam & Charles Black. Edinburgh ; Psimpkin, Marshall, & Co. ; 
to be derived by parties insuring with this Office. and Ha i, 
May be viewed, and Catalagnes (ries bag? a ba fhe Resume. " °. he Directors are at all time es ready to ente spain propecsis for Wotraber 5 Co. j ont Cates, Ae - & Co. London. 
aluations made of Libraries, Xc e ended tk Loans, eitheron Redeemable Annuity, or on first Heritable Se- MRS. TROLLOPE'S 
public or private sale curit pes 
° y. Every information on this or any other subject con- a ‘ " 
SATLOR, in OU ey TE'S ROOMS. nected with the Society, may be obtained on application (if by . ICHAEL ARMS TRONG,’ oaeee — — 
— NORTHCOTE’S FABLES, 2 vols. 8vo., published at 1. 14. letter, post, paid) to the Head Otlice in kdinburzh, or to any of The complete — we! it 2 vols. peste 
R ' 1 aaa , : h the Society's Agencies. JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. bowed. of “The LIFE and ADVENTURES of Ml Cc CHARL 
. SOUTHGAT Er respectfully announces that Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew-square. MSTRONG, the FACTORY BOvS by MRS. TROLLOPE 
x ESDAY, om age 4, od will submit by PUBLIC N.B. Tables of Rates and korms of Proposals to meet any as all the Illustrations by Hervieu, Buss, &e. 
ric MAN- ACTION bb, ‘entire Stock, the ich d | particular contingency or effect any specific object, will be trans- | READY, and may be had of all Bookselle rs, and hs all the 
revised. with 560 Wor Engravings, of Nite, Non THe S{OTE’S C Y mitted to parties desirous of obtaining them; and all official | Libr: aries. 
. including & TION of F ABLES the embellishments of which having been | communications of this nature are considered as strictly con- “ We mast frankly confess that this is not only a most de- 
” (esigned by himself, and executed by the very first Artists, ex- | fidential. lightful work, but that in the present day it is oy! 4 to be pre- 
it a union of taste in illustration and beauty of execution, AGENCIES [IN ENGLA eminently successful. The authoress is sounding the toesin in 
ately. ‘hich may safely be said to be unequalled. The whole will be | LONDON ......... ine M‘Kean, 7, Pall Mau, West. behalf of the poor factory children—a task infinitely more 
parately. to suit priy ate buyers as well as the trade. BRADFOR ers, Horton-road. creditable than anything that was done by Wilberforce for the 





». Row 
Vi KSPEARE’S PLAYS peoe DOEKSPIELI, ties ch W: Woes, Souher. pei iy But ogtting uside these biz gher considerations. and 
ith } e F eoccccccce Wi Ward, Attorney. ooking at the Factory Boy simply as a novel, it will bea 
— | Be deindncr St a. and Fine Portrait. complete L iV t RE POOL, ...++-Arthur Oughterson & Co, Exchange-st, East. | comparison with any of the most er novels that have ap- 
_ ag copies. : MANCHESTER  ..Thos. Boothman, jun. C rose stzoct, King-<t. pengee in the periodical form.’’—Varthen 
d sold bysll Specimens may be seen at the Auction Rooms, 22, Fleet-street. | NEWCASTLE ....Charles Bertram, 12, Sandhill Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great "Marlborough-street. 
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R. LODGE’S PEERAGE for 1840, 
corrected throughout, from the personal communica- 
tions of the Nobility, will be published on MONDAY NEXT, by 
Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Conduit- street. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXXIX. 
will he pablished on SATURDAY, the oath ho 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for insertion are Sone 
to be sent in one diately 


John Murray, 
December 9. 


Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, post 8v« . 6d. bound 
HE WILD SPORTS of SOU TH AFRICA. 
By Captain W. C. HARRIS, E.1.C. Engineers. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


In the press, 3 vols. 8vo. 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
Sis SAMUEL ROMILLY; 

With his POLITICAL DI ARY. 

ndited by hisSON 

John Mu Albemz - ~n t. 
In se a s,a New ee Svo. 
| ISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
From the Death ae QvueEN ANNE hag the Reign of 
JEORG 


bh 
By LORD M ATION. 
John Sea Albemarle-street. 





. Now ready, complete in 4 vo se 
INTRODU Cc “ ION to the ‘Ti rERARY 
HISTORY of the 15th, 16th, we 17th Centuries. 
ENRY HALL 4. 


AX 


Jat Murray, —s ~stre ate 


Now ready, with 88 lust ations, Mi ap, Engravings, W code ute, 
QV 


UNGARY 


Their C we or 


‘and “TF R. ANSYLVANIA: 
Social, Political, and Economical. 
JOHN PAGET, Es 

John Marray, Albem: arle-street. 


Now ready. ee ee rely new Me up of Bonth America, by 
OHN ARROWSMITH, and Plates, 8v 
BruES OS AYRES, and the PROV INC ES of 


LA PLA 

By Sir eons INE 
Many years H.\ ar 
eS yhn Norra 





TA 
pan ISH, K.C.HL 
Affaires in that Repub lic. 
Abe marle-street. 


PL AEN NDE Rr C Ti ARE ES" THE SECOND. 
tracts from the Corre sponde nce of the 
Hon, ALEX. ANDE Rk STANHOPE, British Minister at Madrid 
from 1690 to 1700. 
Selected from the Originals at Chevening. 
y LORD MAHON. 
cece Edition, 3 vols. 


LORD MAHON S HISTORY OF I 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ENGLAND. 


a New Edition, royal 8vo. with iitnetes ations by 
IWINand CHARLES LANDSEER 


Now ready: 
pur PARI OF DEER- STALKIN VG. 
By WILLIAM SCROPE, Esq. F.L.S. 
Sob Murray, « Albemé arle-street. 
PENN’S MAXIMS FOR ANGLE RS, ETC, 
Now ready, Second Edi tion enlarged, with 24 Illustrations, 





p. 8vo. 7 


fee x. 6d. 
AXIMS and HIN TS for an ANGLER, and 
MISE RIES of FISHING; and 
MAXIMS and HINTS for a CHESS 
By RICHARD PENN, Esq. 
E John Murray, Albemarle 


eady, with a Port 

Ppsroric AL EKLOGE 
By N 

eeanelated fi om the French, 

AMES P VPRIc K MUI 


John Murray. Albe 


a" “eee 
‘ ae JAMES WATT. 


ow ready, 8vo. 10s, each, 
MMHE PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES. 
Edited, with English Notes, and adapted to the Use of 
Schools and Unive > 
By THOMAS MITCHELL, Esq. A.M. 
Alre ady pig ned, 
- The .” nA NENSES.—2 » WASPS.—3. The KNIGHTS. 
4. The CLOUDS.—and 5, The FROGS, nearly ready. 
John Murray. Albemarle-street. 
eady, 


HE AG AME MN LON “OF /ESCHYLUS. 
A New Edition of the Text, with Notes, Critical, Explana- 
tory, and Philologic: al; 
Designe d for the Use of Students in the 
By ov. THOM 








Universities. 
I AS WILLIAMSON PEILE, 
Senior Fellow nd ‘Tutor in the i pouveraity of Durham, &e. 
formerly Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 
John 1 Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, at all th the Libraries and Bookse llers’ in the 


Kingdom 
HE CaaS FREEMASONS 
» 3 vols. w 
LADY ‘BOL W i i’ 'S NOV is i “OF € CH EVE LEY. 
rd Edition, 3 vols. 
19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
Edinburs h; J. Cumming. Dublin. 


Th 
Edward Ball, Publishe “i 
Agents—Bell & Bradfute, 





CAL — 5s ela af ARY ON PSALMS, 
ice 308. in clot h hos ards, 
‘ar MME N" T ARY on the PS: ALMS of DAVID. 
By JOHN C AL VIN, A New Translation, in 3 Volumes, 
Calvin shines with any rivalled lustre in the learned lists of 
sacred expositors. 
‘In the study of the > Hoty 3 Scriptures he ( 
Commentators | most frequently consu 
ondon: printe lfor Thomas Te 


alvin) i is one of the 


. Che apsid 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT PLAN TS. 
In one handsome volume, s ane ure Limo, e mbellished with Ninety 
. 6¢. bound in cloth, 
: P T, ANTS, by Peter PaRLey. 
ared for press by Mrs. LOUDON. 

s Ifa ve ry comprehens ive sc ie nee, and one 
which it atte quire much time and study to understand ; but 
this little book will show you the first step towards acquiring 
mee pee ge of it. Th T Ch a 

ondon: printed for Thomas Te: 73. eapside ; and may 
be procured, by order, of all other Bookseliers. . 


vings, p 


Tat: S ABOU 
E 





THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Now ready, a new Edition, revised, in 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 5s. cloth 


OETHE’S WILHELM 


and lettered, 
TRANSLATION OF 


MEISTER 


containing MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP and MEIs’ 


The French Revolution: a History. 
In 3 vols, 12mo. price 1/. 5s. cloth and lettered. 


Critical and 
crown 8vo. prieg 2l. 


TER’S TRAVELS, 


It. 
2nd edition. 


Ill. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 
2s. cloth and lettered. 
ames Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


In 4 vols. 





THE 


& Bra 


NM 





M®. 


RAMBLES — THE 


NE AA wo o KS 
a dt 
SSRS. SA'UN DE RS 
Conduit-street. 
I. 
THE SEA CAPTAIN; 
Or, Tue Brrturicnt, 
By Sir E. L. BULWER, Bart. 
Fourth Edition. 
Il. 
THE ROCK. By Masor Hort. 


& OTLEY, 


Illustrative of GipraALTAR; with numerous Drawings 


$y Lieut. Lacy. 
Itt. 
WESTERN INDIA tw 1838. 
By MRS. POSTANS, Author of ‘ Cutch.’ 
With Drawings cont and coloured. 


‘SOUTH OF IRELAND. 
y, LADY CHATTERTON, 


Second Edition, with — and Engravings. 


POEMS WRITTEN 


SIR REDMOND: 


IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By MISS Pass OTT. 


WHAT DE FELLEN BE ERG HAS DONE FOR 


EDUCATION. 
vil. 
A Merricat RoMANcE. 
By MRs. EDWARD ‘THOM AS, 
Author of * . re a Hours.” 


MAX WENTWORTH: : A Nove. 


THE FRIE ge oF "FONTAINBLEAU. 


REAL 


N 


THE 


With a Notice by the 


y MISS BURDON 
Author of rs yp he Lost Evide nee,” &e. 


PE: ARLS IN : A FALSE SETTING. 
sy the COUNT DE LA PASTURE, 
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REVIEWS 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited by Mrs. Shelley. Moxon. 

Essays, Letters from Abroad, Translations, and 
Fragments. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited 
by Mrs. Shelley. Moxon. 

We have here, in one handsome volume, dedi- 

cated to his son, the entire poetical works of 

Shelley, with a preface from the pen of his wife, 

and such slight running commentaries as link 

them together in the order of their publication, 
and explain the circumstances under which each 
was composed. Something more than this, it 
would appear, the Editor had originally designed. 

The notes, she says, “are not what I intended 

them to be. I began with energy and a burning 

desire to impart to the world, in worthy lan- 

age, the sense I have of the virtues and genius 
of the Beloved and the Lost: my strength has 
failed under the task. Recurrence to the past— 
full of its own deep and unforgotten joys and 
sorrows—contrasted with succeeding years of 
ainful and solitary struggle, has shaken my 

Fealth, Days of great suffering have followed 

my attempts to write; and these, again, pro- 

duced a weakness and languor that spread their 
sinister influence over these notes. I dislike 
speaking of myself; but cannot help apolo- 
gising to the dead, and to the public, for not 
having executed in the manner I desired the 
history I engaged to give of Shelley’s writings.” 
The volume, however, contains, in an unmuti- 
lated form (by the addition of some poems and 
fragments which have not heretofore appeared in 
print, and the restoration of certain passages 
which the Editor had taken upon herself to omit, 
in the edition in four volumes published some 
months ago,) all that Shelley left behind him. 

Our readers will remember that, on that occa- 

sion (ante, p. 313), we entered our protest 

against the system of editing, which, professing 
to give a perfect edition of an author’s works, 


suppresses certain, and those the most charac- | 


teristic, portions, at the Editor's caprice, or in 
submission to the caprice of others ; and whether 


in deference to that opinion of ours, or because | 
further reflection has made it the Editor's own, | 
the defect is here remedied, and the absent links | 
in the chain which binds together the pheno- | 
mena of the poct’s mind have been restored. | 


If it be (as it is) true, that with any author 
having claims to originality, and dealing with 
the abstract and ideal, his works and their suc- 
cession form the true history of his mind and 
its progress, this is more especially the case 
with Shelley than (with perhaps one single 
exception) any other writer of the age; and 
any valid reasons why certain portions of the 
evidence should be for a time postponed, are 
substantial reasons why the history should be 
left unwritten till we can have the whole of the 
documents before us. This is now Mrs. Shelley’s 
view of the case. “I cannot bring myself,” she 
says, ‘‘ to keep back anything he ever wrote, for 
each word is fraught with the peculiar views and 
sentiments which he believed to be beneficial to 
the human race; and the bright light of poetry 
irradiates every thought. The world has a right 
to the entire compositions of such a man.”— 
“No omissions have been made in this edi- 
tion.” —“ At my request, the publisher has 
restored the omitted passages, and I do not 
foresee that I can hereafter add to, or take 
away, a word ora line.” If, then, we have any 
fault now to find, it is, that what she has done 








likely to do little harm, and who will not be 
content with any other estimate of these things 
than their own. There is still, on the Editor’s 
part, an evident reluctance in producing certain 
portions of these written documents—an attempt 
to soften, and temporize, and explain away, 
wholly at variance with the frank and uncom- 
promising spirit of her husband, and contra- 
dicted by the documents themselves. The latter 
being given, however, this circumstance is of 
little consequence to the reader,—but a fault in 
the Editor—as placing her less completely in 
harmony with her author than an editor ought 
to be. 

With the exception of two poems of some 
length, entitled, ‘Swellfoot the Tyrant,’ and 
‘ Peter Bell the Third,’ the additions to the pre- 
sent volumes are few and fragmentary. From 
the hesitating and apologetic manner in which 
these two poems are laid before the public, we 
cannot but suspect that our remonstrance may 
have had some influence on their production. 
‘Swellfoot the Tyrant’ has already signalized 
the preventive activity of the “Society for 
the Suppression of Vice,”—though its offence 
being purely a political one, and its form and 
spirit utterly unintelligible to the multitude, it is 
difficult to know what a society with such a title 
could have to do with it. It is a mere satire, in 
the form of a Greek drama, having a chorus of 
pigs, and suggested by the famous Green Bag, 
which was laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mens, and contained the evidence against Queen 
Caroline. Time has taken all the sting out ofit, 
and the Editor might have laid it before pos- 
terity as an amusing squib, without either mis- 
giving or explanation. ‘Peter Bell the Third’ is 
dedicated to Thomas Brown the Younger, and 
is, as its name might suggest, (and in spite of 
Mrs. Shelley,) a satire on Wordsworth, as well 
as his poem ofsimilarname. Mrs. Shelley truly 
says, that, she “ need scarcely observe that no- 
thing personal to the author of ‘ Peter Bell’ is 
intended in this poem,”—because the poem is 
there, at once, and very emphatically, to contra- 
dict her. The points of the poem are all perso- 
nal,—as our readers shall see by an example or 
two;—a fact by no means incompatible with 
another assertion of Mrs. Shelley’s—that her 
husband admired and perpetually read the poetry 
of Wordsworth. So, also, we have no doubt, 
did Wordsworth read the poetry of Shelley, and 
that he very heartily forgives the poet this squib. 
Why should Mrs. Shelley, by a needless anxiety 
to disavow personality, involve herself in a web 
of sophistry and contradiction, like the following? 

“This poem is, like all others written by Shelley, 
ideal. He conceived the idealism of a poet—a man 
of lofty and creative genius,—quitting the glorious 
calling of discovering and announcing the beautiful 
and good, to support and propagate ignorant preju- 
dices and pernicious errors; imparting to the unen- 
lightened, not that ardour for truth and spirit of 
toleration which Shelley looked on as the sources 
of the moral improvement and happiness of man- 
kind ; but false and injurious opinions, that evil was 
good, and that ignorance and force were the best 
allies of purity and virtue. is idea was that a man 
gifted even as transcendantly as the Author of Peter 
Bell, with the highest qualities of genius, must, if he 
fostered such errors, be infected with dulness. This 
poem was written, as a warning—not as a narration 
of the reality. He was unacquainted personally with 
Wordsworth or with Coleridge, (to whom he alludes 
in the fifth part of the poem,) and therefore, I repeat, 


his poem is purely ideal ;—it contains something of 
| criticism on the compositions of these great poets, 


but nothing injurious to the men themselves. No 


Swellfoot, it must be looked on as a plaything, it has 
so much merit and poetry—so much of himself in it, 
that it cannot fail to interest greatly, and by right 
belongs to the world for whose instruction and benefit 
it was written.” 

The poem, however, speaks plainly enough 
for itself, and may relieve Mrs. Shelley from a 
mystification. We will give two extracts—the 
first representing Peter while yet in the service 
of the Devil; and the second in a state of grace 
—by purchase,—for such is the moral of the 
satire, written (like so many of Shelley’s) on 
those hasty impulses which he did not live long 
enough to correct, and which the poet of Rydal 
has lived long enough to defy. Well and touch- 
ingly has Mrs. Shelley observed of her noble and 
sensitive husband :— 

“He had but one defect—which was leaving his 
life incomplete by an early death. O, that the 
serener views of maturity, the happier contentment 
of mid-life, had descended on his dear head, to calm 
the turbulence of youthful impetuosity—that he had 
lived to see his country advance towards freedom, 
and to enrich the world with his own virtues and 
genius in their completion of experience and power ! 
When I think that such things might have been, and 
of my own share in such good and happiness ; the 
pang occasioned by his loss can never pass away— 
and I gain resignation only by believing that he was 
spared much suffering, and that he has passed into a 
sphere of being, better adapted to his inexpressible 
tenderness, his generous sympathies, and his richly 
gifted mind. That, free from the physical pain to 
which he was a martyr, and unshackled by the fleshy 
bars and imperfect senses which hedged him in on 
earth, he enjoys beauty, and good, and love there, 
where those to whom he was united on earth by 
various ties of affection, sympathy, and admiration, 
may hope to join him.” 

But, to our extracts :— 

All things that Peter saw and felt 
Had a peculiar aspect to him; 

And when they came within the belt 

Of his own nature seemed to melt, 
Like cloud to cloud, into him. 


And so the outward world uniting 
To that within him, he became 

Considerably uninviting 

To those, who meditation slighting, 
Were moulded in a different frame. 






























And he scorned them, and they scorned him; 
And he scorned all they did; and they 
Did all that men of their own trim 
Are wont to do to please their whim, 
Drinking, lying, swearing, play. 
Such were his fellow-servants ; thus 
His virtue, like our own, was built 
Too much on that indignant fuss 
liypocrite Pride stirs up in us 
To bully out another's guilt. 
He had a mind which was somehow 
At once circumference and centre 
Of all he might or feel or know; 
Nothing went ever out, although 
Something did ever enter. 
Ile had as much imagination 
As a pint-pot:—he never could 
Fancy another situation, 
From which to dart his contemplation, 
Than that wherein he stood. 
Yet his was individual mind, 
And new created all he saw 
In a new manner, and refined 
Those new creations, and combined 
Them, by a master-spirit’s law. 
Thus—though unimaginative— 
An apprehension clear, intense, 
Of his mind's work, had made alive 
The things it wrought on ; 1 believe 
Wakening a sort of thought in sense. 


Then we have Peter in the land of drowsi- 


hood :— 
When Peter heard of his promotion 
Ilis eyes grew like two stars for bliss: 
There was a bow of sleek devotion, 
Engendering in his back; each motion 
Seemed a Lord's shoe to kiss. 











| lie hired a house, bought plate, and made 
A genteel drive up to his door, 

With sifted gravel neatly laid,— 

As if defying all who said, 


| poem contains more of Shelley’s peculiar views, with 
fully, she has not done boldly. The readers of regard to the errors into which many of the wisest | 
Shelley are, necessarily, of that class to whom | have fallen, and of the pernicious effects of ceftain 
anything that may have been faulty in his doc- | opinions on society. Much of it is beautifully 
trines, or his manner of enforcing them, are | written—and though, like the burlesque drama of | 


1d the writings of 
of laborious illuse 
spiration almos' 
self.” 


apside ; and sold 


Peter was ever poor. 








But a disease soon struck into 
The very life and soul of Peter— 
He walked about—slepit—had the hue 
Of health upon his cheeks—and few 
Dug better—none a heartier eater. 
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And yet a strange and horrid curse 

Clung upon Peter, night and day, 
Month after month the thing grew worse, 
And deadlier than in this my verse 

I can find strength to say. 
Peter was dull—he was at first 

Dull—O, sv duli—so very dull! 
Whether he talked, wrote, or rehearsed— 
Still with this dulness was he eursed— 

Duil—beyond all conception—dull. 


No one could read his books—no mortal, 
But a few natural friends, wouid hear him; 
The parson came not near his portal; 
His state was like that of the immortal 
Described by Swift—no man could bear him. 


His sister, wife, and children yawned, 
With a long, slow, and drear ennui, 

All human patience far beyond; 

Their hopes of Heaven each would have pawned, 
Anywhere else to be. 


But in his verse, and in his prose, 
The essence of his dulness was 

Concentred and compressed so close, 

*"Twould have made Guatimozin doze 
On his red gridiron of brass. 


A printer's boy, folding those pages, 
Fell slumbrously upon one side; 
Like those famed seven who slept three ages. 
To waketul frenzy’s vigil rages 
As opiates, were the same applied. 
Even the Reviewers who were hired 
‘Yo do the work of his reviewing, 
With adamantine nerves, grew tired ;— 
Gaping and torpid they retired, 
To dream of what they should be doing. 
And worse and worse, the drowsy curse 
Yawned in him, till it grew a pest— 
A wide contagious atmosphere, 
Creeping like cold through all things near; 
A power to infect and to infest. 


His servant-maids and dogs grew dull; 
His kitten, late a sportive elf, 

The woods and lakes, so beautiful, 

Of dim stupidity were full, 
All grew dull as Peter's self, 

The earth under his feet—the springs, 
Which lived within it a quick life, 

The air, the winds of many wings, 

‘That fan it with new murmurings, 
Were dead to their harmonious strife. 


The birds and beasts within the wood, 
The insects, and each creeping thing, 
Were now a silent multitude ; 
Love's work was left unwrought—no brood 
Near Peter's house took wing. 
And every neighbouring cottager 
Stupidly yawned upon the other: 
No jack-ass brayed; no little cur 
Cocked up his ears ;—no man would stir 
‘Yo save a dying mother. 
Yet all from that charmed district went 
But some half-idiot and half-knave, 
Who rather than pay any rent, 
Would live with marvellous content, 
Over his father’s grave. 
No bailiff dared within that space, 
For fear of the dull charm to enter; 
A man would bear upon his face, 
For tifteen months in any case, 
The yawn of such a venture. 
Seven miles above—below—around— 
‘This pest of dulness holds its sway ; 
A ghastly life without a sound; 
To Peter's soul the spell is bound— 
How should it ever pass away ? 
Of the mere fragments of song gleaned for 
ris last edition fre e already-gathered fielc 
this last edition from the already-gathered field 
—snatches of melody, like the one swect note 
which the sigh of a summer's day draws from 
the string of a wind-harp as it touches it but for 
an instant with its wing,—or passionate mur- 
murs born of the morbid condition ef his mind 
—the following may serve as specimens. ‘The 
first obviously contains the germ of the exquisite 
lyrie given to Asia, which closes the second act 
of the ‘ Prometheus.’ 
My spirit. like a charmed bark, doth swim 
Upon the liquid waves of thy sweet singing, 
Far away into the regions dim 
Of rapture—as a boat with swift sails winging 
Its way adown some many-winding river. 
My thoughts arise and fade in solitude, 
The verse that would invest them melts away 
Like moonlight in the heaven of spreading day: 
How beautiful they were !—how tirm they stood, 
Flecking the starry sky like woven pearl! 
Music he calls— 
The silver key of the fountain of tears 
Where the spirit drinks till the br: 
Softest srive of a thousand f 
Where their morher, Care, like a drowsy child, 


Is laid asleep in flowers. 


is wild; 





"And the following is a fragment of a song, 
written, Mrs. Shelley supposes, early,—but to 
which she is unable to affix the date :— 

To . 


Yet look on me—take not thine eyes away, 
Which feed upon the love within mine own, 
Which is indeed but the reflected ray 
Of thine own beauty from my spirit thrown. 


Yet speak to me—thy voice is as the tone 
Of my heart’s echo, and I think I hear 

That thou yet lovest me; yet thou alone 
Like one before a mirror without care 


Of aught but thine own features, imaged there; 
And yet I wear out life in watching thee; 

A toil so sweet at times, and thou indeed 
Art kind when I aim sick, and pity me. 

The volumes whose title stands second at the 
head of the article are divided into two distinct 
parts ;—the first containing such prose works as 
Shelley has left behind him, in a finished or im- 
perfect state, (necessary to complete the estimate 
of his mind, and as affording glimpses of the 
direction in which it was looking when suddenly 
extinguished,) and a series of letters written by 


light on the circumstances under which many of 
his poems were composed, and in some measure 
supplying what Mrs. Shelley in her preface to 
the poetical volume laments that she has left 
imperfect. For this reason, and because Shelley 


might have been advantageously woven in among 
the poems themselves, so as with the poetical 
text and a very slight connecting commentary, 
to have furnished at one view a complete and 
intelligible history of the author’s mind, as 
modified by his circumstances and exhibited in 
its results,—rather than standing as a separate 
publication of imperfect materials that need illus- 
tration themselves. In their isolated state they 
are not only less explanatory, but also less cha- 
racteristic, than the lovers of Shelley might, 
with reason, expect. As, however, they ex- 
hibit familiar objects under new and beautiful 
lights, and much of the poetry of the author's 
mind, (though little of that portion of it which 
consists in its originality,) we will postpone con- 
sidering the more formal prose productions, and 
on the present occasion furnish our readers with 
some pleasant extracts from the letters. 

Though the publication is altogether welcome, 


left behind him for the judgment of posterity, 


with his wife and friend, might well have been 


texture, telling nothing of any interest whatever, 
and not written by the poet,—but by the present 
Editor. In 1816, Shelley, whose state of health 
had presented some alarming symptoms, again 
visited Switzerland, and rented a house on the 
banks of the Lake of Geneva; where “ many a 
day,” says the Editor, “in cloud or sunshine was 
listed, or weltering on the calm waters. ‘The 
majestic aspect of nature ministered 
thoughts as he, afterwards, enwove in verse.” 
Clarens, and Vevai, and Meillerie, and Chillon, 


scribed; but, touched by the spirit of poetry, 
look ever new. ‘The following is Shelley’s de- 
scription of the glaciers of Boisson :— 

“In the evening, I went with Duerée, my guide, 
the only tolerable person I have seen in this country, 
to visit the glacier of Boisson. This glacier, like 
that of Montanyert, comes close to the vale, over- 
hanging the we meadows and the dark woods with 
the dazzling whiteness of its precipices and pinnacles, 
which are like spires of radiant crystal, covered with 
a net-work of frosted silver. These glaciers flow 
perpetually into the valley, ravaging in their slow 





which surround them, performing a work of desula- 


him, principally from Italy, helping to throw | 


is best illustrated by himself, we think that they | 


as completing all the materials which the poet has | 
the ‘ History of a Six Weeks Tour, through a | 
part of France, Switzerland, Germany, and Hol- | 
land,’ which Shelley made in 1814, in company | 


omitted altogether, as being of the very slightest | 


passed alone in his boat—sailing as the wind | 


such | 


and Chamouni, have been again and again de- | 


but irresistible progress the pastures and the forests | 


tion in ages, which a river of lava might accomplish 
, in an hour, but far more irretrievably ; for where the 
| ice has once descended, the hardiest plant refuses to 

grow; if even, as in some extraordinary instances, it 
| should recede after its progress has once commenced, 
| The glaciers perpetually move onward, at the rate of 
| a foot each day, with a motion that commences at 
| the spot where, on the boundaries of perpetual con. 
| gelation, they are produced by the freezing of the 
| waters which arise from the partial melting of the 
| eternal snows. They drag with them from the regions 
| whence they derive their origin, all the ruins of the 
| mountain, enormous rocks, znd immense accumula. 
| tions of sand and stones. These are driven onwards 
| by the irresistible stream of solid ice ; and when they 
arrive at a declivity of the mountain, sufficiently 
rapid, roll down, scattering ruin. I saw one of these 
rocks which had descended in the spring, (winter 
here is the season of silence and safety,) which mea- 
sured forty feet in every direction. The verge of a 
glacier, like that of Boisson, presents the most vivid 
image of desolation that it is possible to conceive, 
No one dares to approach it; for the enormous pin. 
nacles of ice which perpetually fall are perpetually 
reproduced. ‘The pines of the forest, which bound 
it at one extremity, are overthrown and shattered 
toa wide extent at its base. There is something 
inexpressibly dreadful in the aspect of the few 
branchless trunks, which, nearest to the ice rifts, 
| still stand in the uprooted soil. The meadows 
perish, overwhelmed with sand and stones. Within 
this last year, these glaciers have advanced three 
hundred feet into the valley. Saussure, the natu- 
ralist, says, that they have their periods of in- 
crease and decay: the people of the country hold 
an opinion entirely different ; but as I judge, more 
probable. It is agreed by all, that the snow on 
the summit of Mont Blane and the neighbouring 
mountains perpetually augments, and that ice, in 
the form of glaciers, subsists without melting in the 
valley of Chamouni during its transient and variable 
summer. If the snow which produces this glacier 
must augment, and the heat of the valley is no ob. 
stacle to the perpetual existence of such masses of 
ice as have already descended into it, the consequence 
is obvious; the glaciers must augment and will sub- 
sist, at least until they have overflowed this vale. I 
will not pursue Bufton’s sublime but gloomy theory 
—that this globe which we inhabit will, at some 
future period, be changed into a mass of frost by the 
encroachments of the polar ice, and of that produced 
on the most elevated points of the earth. Do you, 
who assert the supremacy of Ahriman, imagine him 
throned among these desolating snows, among these 
| palaces of death and frost, so sculptured in this their 
terrible magnificence by the adamantine hand of 
necessity, and that he casts around him, as the first 
essays of his final usurpation, avalanches, torrents, 
rocks, and thunders, and above all these deadly gla- 
ciers, at once the proof and symbols of his reign;— 
add to this, the degradation of the human species— 
| who, in these regions, are half deformed or idiotic, 

and most of whom ure deprived of anything that can 

excite interest or admiration. This is part of the sub- 
| ject more mournful and less sublime; but such as 
neither the poet nor the philosopher should disdain 
to regard.” 

A journal, which Shelley kept at this time, 
presents us the records of some conversations 
| between himself and Monk Lewis, and several 
anecdotes which are, as Shelley says, ‘all grim.” 

In 1818, Shelley quitted England a third 
| time,—never to return. [lis principal motive 
was the hope that his health might be benefited 
by a milder climate; and, avoiding all interme- 
diate resting places, he went direct into Italy. 
Here all things were in unison with his spirit; 
under the happy influence of objects that 
ministered perpetually to his imagination, his 
mind gradually grew up to its great stature, and 
| the noblest of his works were composed. Though 
| his correspondents are few, his letters from this 
country are continuons, till they meet with 
| that abrupt termination on the cousts of the Bay 
| of Spezia, which is so fearfully significant, In 
| connexion with tie closing event of his mortal 
j history. With such extracts from these as our 
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space will permit, we must bring our article to a | 


close. 

Last week we presented our readers with a 
description of the Cathedral of Cologne; as a 
companion picture, they may take the following 
brief notice of the equally famous one of Milan:— 

« This cathedral is a most astonishing work of art. 


It is built of white marble, and cut into pinnacles of | 


immense height, and the utmost delicacy of work- 
manship, and loaded with sculpture. The effect of 
it, piercing the solid blue with those groups of dazzling 
spires, relieved by the serene depth of this Italian 
heaven, or by moonlight when the stars seem gathered 
among those clustered shapes, is beyond anything I 
had imagined architecture capable of producing. 
The interior, though very sublime, is of a more 
earthly character, and with its stained glass and 
massy granite columns overloaded with antique 
figures, and the silver lamps, that burn for ever under 
the canopy of black cloth beside the brazen altar and 
the marble fretwork of the dome, give it the aspect 
of some gorgeous sepulchre. There is one solitary 


in the wall where the chains were rivetted, which 
bound him hand and foot. After some time, at the 
instance of some Cardinal, his friend, the Duke 
allowed his vietim a fire-place; the mark where it 
was walled up yet remains.” 

At Bologna, he hangs over Raphael’s picture 
of St. Cecilia :— 

“We saw besides one picture of Raphael—St. 
| Cecilia: this is in another and higher style; you 
forget that it is a picture as you look at it; and yet 
it is most unlike any of those things which we call 
reality. It is of the inspired and ideal kind, and 
seems to have been conceived and executed in a 
similar state of feeling to that which produced among 
the ancients those perfect specimens of poetry and 
sculpture which are the baffling models of succeeding 
generations, There is a unity and a perfection in it 
of an incommunicable kind. The central figure, St. 
Cecilia, seems rapt in such inspiration as produced 
her image in the painter’s mind; her deep, dark, 





spot among those aisles, behind the altar, where the | 


window, which I have chosen to visit, and read Dante 
there.” 

At Ferrara he is occupied with the relics of 
Tasso :— 

“There is here a manuscript of the entire Geru- 
salemme Liberata, written by Tasso’s own hand; 
a manuscript of some poems, written in prison, to 


eloquent eves lifted up; her chesnut hair flung back 
from her forehead—she holds an organ in her hands 
—her countenance, as it were, calmed by the depth 


light of day is dim and yellow under the storied | of its passion and rapture,and penetrated throughout 
i ay I: } > vd | 


with the warm and radiant light of life. She is 
listening to the music of heaven, and, as I imagine, 
has just ceased to sing, for the four figures that sur- 
round her evidently point, by their attitudes, towards 


| her; particularly St. John, who, with a tender yet 


| impassioned gesture, bends his countenance towards 


the Duke Alfonso; and the satires of Ariosto, written | 
also by his own hand; and the Pastor Fido of Gua- | 


rin. The Gerusalemme, though it had evidently 
been copied and recopied, is interlined, particularly 
towards the end, with numerovs corrections. The 
hand-writing of Ariosto is a small, firm, and pointed 
character, expressing, as I should say, a strong and 
keen, but circumscribed energy of mind; that of 
Tasso is large, free, and flowing, except that there is 
a checked expression in the midst of its flow, which 
brings the letters into a smaller compass than one 
expected from the beginning of the word. It is the 
symbol of an intense and earnest mind, exceeding at 
times its own depth, and admonished to return by 
the chillness of the waters of oblivion striking upon 
its adventurous feet. You know I always seek in 
what I see the manifestation of something beyond 
the present and tangible object; and as we do not 








agree in physiognomy, so we may not agree now. 
But my business is to relate my own sensations, and 
not to attempt to inspire others with them. 


| ever from a cirele of black crags, and thence leaping 
Some | 


of the MSS. of Tasso were somacts to his persecutor, | 


which contain a great deal of what is called flattery. 


If Alfonso’s ghost were asked how he felt these praises | 


now, I wonder what he would say. But to me there 
is much more to pity than to condemn in these 


entreaties and praises of Tasso. It is as a bigot prays 


to and praises his god, whom he knows to he the | 


most remorscless, capricious, and inflexible of ty rants, 
but whom he knows also to be omnipoterit.  ‘T'asso’s 
situation was widely different from that of any per- 
secuted being of the present day ; for, from the depth 
of dungeons, public opinion might now at length be 
awakened to an echo that would startle the oppressor. 
But then there was no hope. There is something 
irresistibly pathetic to me in the sight of Tasso’s own 
handwriting, moulding expressions of adulation and 
entreaty to a deaf and stupid tyrant, in an age when 
the most heroic virtue would have exposed its pos- 
sessor to hopeless persecution, and—such is the 
alliance between virtue and genius—which unoflend- 
ing genius could not escape. We went afterwards to 
see his prison in the hospital of Sant’ Anna, and I 
enclose you a piece of the wood of the very door, 
which for seven years and three months divided this 
glorious being from the air and the light which had 
nourished in him those influences which he has com- 
municated, through his poetry, to thousands. The 
dungeon is low and dark, and, when I say that it is 
really a very decent dungeon, I speak as one who 
has seen the prisons in the doge’s palace of Venice. 
But it is a horrible abode for the coarsest and meanest 
thing that ever wore the shape of man, much more 
for one of delicate susceptibilities and clevated fancies. 
It is low, and has a grated window, and being sunk 
some feet below the level of the earth, is full of un- 


| of the platform of cliff, which is directly opposite. 





Wholesome damps, In the darkest corner is a mark 


her, languid with the depth of his emotion. At her 
feet lie various instruments of music, broken and 
unstrung. Of the colouring I do not speak: it 
eclipses nature, yet it has all her truth and softness.” 

At Rome, he is in sympathy with everything. 
The cataract of the Velino has once already 
been described in words, which might well be 
supposed to render all others on the subject tame 
and prosaic. Yet the following may be read, 
without letting down the imagination which the 
verse of Byron has lifted into sublime com- 
panionship with the elements :— 

“From Spoleto we went to Terni, and saw the 
cataract of the Velino. The glaciers of Montanvert 
and the source of the Arveiron is the grandest spec- 
tacle I ever saw. This is the second. Imagine a 
river sixty feet in breadth, with a vast volume of 
witers, the outlet of a great lake among the higher 
mountains, falling 300 feet into a sightless gulf of 
snow-white vapour, which bursts up for ever and for 
downwarcs, make five or six other cataracts, each 
fifty or a hundred fvet high, which exhibit, on a 
smaller seale, and with beautiful and sublime variety, 
the same appearances, But words (and far less could 
painting) will not express it. Stand upon the brink 








You see the ever-moving water stream down. It 
comes in thick and tawny folds, flaking off like solid 
snow gliding down a mountain. It does not seem 
hollow within, but without it is unequal, like the 
folding of linen thrown carelessly down; your eye 
follows it, and it is lost below; not in the black 
rocks which gird it around, but in its own foam and 
spray, in the cloud-like vapours boiling up from be- 
low, which is not like rain, nor mist, nor spray, nor 
foam, but water, ina shape wholly unlike anything 
I ever saw before. It is as white as snow, but thick 
and impenetrable to the eve. The very imagination 
is bewildered in it. A thunder comes up from the 
abyss wonderful to hear ; for, though it ever sounds, 
it is never the same, but modulated by the changing 
motion, rises and falls intermittingly; we passed 
half an hour in one spot looking at it, and thought 
but a few minutes had gone by. The surrounding 
scencry is, in its kind, the loveliest and most sublime 
that can be conceived. In our first walk we passed 
through some olive groves, of large and ancient trees, 
whose hoary and twisted trunks leaned in all direc- 
tions. We then crossed a path of orange trees by 
the river side, laden with their golden fruit, and came 
to a forest of ilex of a large size, whose evergreen 
and acorn-bearing boughs were intertwined over our 
winding path, Around, hemming in the narrow vale, 
were pinnacles of lofty mountains of pyramidical 
rock clothed with all evergreen plants and trees ; the 
vast pine whose feathery foliage trembled in the blue 
air—the ilex, that ancestral inhabitant of these moun- 


tains—the arbutus, with its crimson-coloured fruit 
and glittering leaves. After an hour’s walk, we came 
beneath the cataract of Terni, within the distance of 
half a mile: nearer you cannot approach, for the 
Nar, which has here its confluence with the Velino, 
bars the passage. We then crossed the river formed 
by this confluence, over a narrow natural bridge of 
rock, and saw the cataract from the platform I first 
mentioned. We think of spending some time next 
year near this waterfall. ‘The inn is very bad, or 
we should have stayed there longer.” 

The Coliseum and the Forum are described in 
language which bring their solemn and touching 
moral to the heart :— 

“We visited the Forum and the ruins of the 
Coliseum every day. The Coliseum is unlike any 
work of human hands I ever saw before. It is of 
enormous height and circuit, and the arches built of 
massy stones, are piled on one another, and jut into 
the blue air, shattered into the forms of overhanging 
rocks. It has been changed by time into the image 
of an amphitheatre of rocky hills overgrown by the 
wild olive, the myrtle, and the fig-tree, and threaded 
by little paths, which wind among its ruined stairs 
and, immeasureable galleries: the copsewood over- 
shadows you as you wander through its labyrinths, 
and the wild weeds of this climate of flowers bloom 
under your feet. The arena is covered with grass, 
and pierces, like the skirts of a natural plain, the 
chasms of the broken arches around. But a small 
part of the exterior cireumference remains—it is 
exquisitely light and beautiful; and the effect of the 
perfection of its architecture, adorned with ranges of 
Corinthian pilasters, supporting a bold cornice, is 
such, as to diminish the etfect of its greatness. The 
interior is all ruin. I can scarcely believe that when 
encrusted with Dorian marble, and ornamented by 








columns of Egyptian granite, its effect could have 
been so sublime and so impressive as in its present 
state. It is open to the sky, and it was the clear 
and sunny weather of the end of November in this 
climate when we visited it, day after day. Near it 
is the arch of Constantine, or rather the arch of 
Trajan ; for the servile and avaricious senate of de- 
graded Rome ordered that the monument of his pre- 
decessor should be demolished, in order to dedicate 
one to the Christian reptile, who had crept among 
the blood of his murdered family to the supreme 
power. It is exquisitely beautiful and perfect. The 
Forum is a plain in the midst of Rome, a kind of 
desert, full of heaps of stones and pits, and though 
so near the habitations of men, is the most desolate 
place you can conceive. The ruins of temples stand 
in and around it, shattered columns and ranges of 
others complete, supporting cornices of exquisite 
workmanship, and vast vaults of shattered domes 
distinct with regular compartments, once filled with 
sculptures of ivory or brass. ‘The temples of Jupiter, 
and Concord, and Peace, and the Sun, and the 
Moon, and Vesta, are all within a short distance of 
this spot. Behold the wrecks of what a great nation 
once dedicated to the abstractions of the mind! 
Rome is a city, as it were, of the dead, or rather of 
those who cannot die, and who survive the puny 
generations which inhabit and pass over the spot 
which they have made sacred to eternity. In Rome, 
at least in the first enthusiasm of your recognition of 
ancient time, you see nothing of the Italians. The 
nature of the city assists the delusion, for its vast 
and antique walls describe a circumference of sixteen 
miles, and thus the population is thinly scattered 
over this space, nearly as great as London, Wide 
wild fields are enclosed within it, and there are 
grassy lanes and copses winding among the ruins, 
and a great green hill, lonely and bare, which over- 
hangs the Tiber. The gardens of the modern palaces 
are like wild woods of cedar, and cypress, and pine, 
and the neglected walks are overgrown with weeds. 
The English burying-place is a green slope near the 
walls, under the pyramidal tomb of Cestius, and is, I 
think, the most beautiful and solemn cemetery I ever 
beheld. ‘To see the sun shining on its bright grass, 
fresh, when we first visited it, with the autumnal 
dews, and hear the whispering of the wind among 
the leaves of the trees which have overgrown the 
tomb of Cestius, and the soil which is stirring in the 
sun-warm earth, and to mark the tombs, mostly of 
women and young people who were buried there, 


one might, if one were to die, desire the sleep they 
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seem to sleep. Such is the human mind, and so it 
peoples with its wishes vacancy and oblivion.” 

Of the modern city, he thus speaks—his 
estimate of St. Peter’s at all events differs from 
that of travellers in general :— 

“ What shall I say of the modern city? Rome 
is yet the capital of the world. It is a city of palaces 
and temples, more glorious than those which any 
other city contains, and of ruins more glorious than 
they. Seen from any of the eminences that surround 
it, it exhibits domes beyond domes, and palaces, and 
colonnades interminably, even to the horizon ; inter- 
spersed with patches of desert, and mighty ruins 
which stand girt by their own desolation, in the 
midst of the fanes of living religions and the habita- 
tions of living men, in sublime loneliness. St. Peter’s 
is, as you have heard, the loftiest building in Europe. 
Externally it is inferior in architectural beauty to St. 
Paul’s, though not wholly devoid of it; internally it 
exhibits littleness on a large scale, and is in every 
respect opposed to antique taste. You know my 
propensity to admire ; and I tried to persuade myself 
out of this opinion—in vain; the more I see of the 
interior of St. Peter's, the less impression as a whole 
does it produce on me. I cannot even think it lofty, 
thought its dome is considerably higher than any hill 
within fifty miles of London ; and when one reflects, 
it is an astonishing monument of the daring energy of 
man. Its colonnade is wonderfully fine, and there are 
two fountains, which rise in spire-like columns of 
water to an immense height in the sky, and falling 
on the porphyry vases from which they spring, fill 
the whole air with a radiant mist, which at noon is 
thronged with innumerable rainbows. In the midst 
stands an obelisk. In front is the palace-like fagade 
of St. Peter's, certainly magnificent; and there is 
produced, on the whole, an architectural combina- 
tion unequalled in the world. But the dome of the 
temple is concealed, except at a very great distance, 
by the facade and the inferior part of the building, 
and that diabolical contrivance they call an attic. 
The effect of the Pantheon is totally the reverse of 
that of St. Peter’s. Though not a fourth part of the 
size, it is, as it were, the visible image of the universe; 
in the perfection of its proportions, as when you 
regard the unmeasured dome of heaven, the idea of 
magnitude is swallowed up and lost. It is open to 
the sky, and its wide dome is lighted by the ever- 
changing illumination of the air. The clouds of 
noon fly over it, and at night the keen stars are seen 
through the azure darkness, hanging immoveably, or 
driving after the driving moon among the clouds, 
We visited it by moonlight; it is supported by sixteen 
columns, fluted and Corinthian, of a certain rare 
and beautiful yellow marble, exquisitely polished, 
called here giallo antico. Above these are the niches 
for the statues of the twelve gods. This is the only 
defect of this sublime temple ; there ought to have 
been no interval between the commencement of the 
dome and the cornice, supported by the columns. 
Thus there would have been no diversion from the 
magnificent simplicity of its form. This improve- 
ment is alone wanting to have completed the unity 

of the idea.” 

At Naples, of course, he writes concerning 
Vesuvius. 

“ Vesuvius is, after the glaciers, the most impres- 
sive exhibition of the energies of nature I ever saw. 
It has not the immeasureable greatness, the over- 
powering magnificence, nor, above all, the radiant 
beauty of the glaciers; but it has all their character 
of tremendous and irresistible strength. From Re- 
sina to the hermitage you wind up the mountain, 
and cross a vast stream of hardened lava, which is 
an actual image of the waves of the sea, changed 

into hard black stone by enchantment. The lines of 
the boiling flood seem to hang in the air, and it is 
difficult to believe that the billows which seem hur- 
rying down upon you are not actually in motion. 
This plain was once a sea of liquid fire. From the 
hermitage we crossed ahother vast stream of lava, 
and then went on foot up the cone—this is the only 
part of the ascent in which there is any difficulty, 
and that difficulty has been much exaggerated. It 
is composed of rocks of lava, and declivities of ashes; 
by ascending the former, and descending the latter, 
there is very little fatigue. On the summit is a kind 


be imagined ; riven into ghastly chasms, and heaped 
up with tumuli of great stones and cinders, and 
enormous rocks blackened and calcined, which had 
been thrown from the volcano upon one another in 
terrible confusion, In the midst stands the conical 
hill from which volumes of smoke, and the fountains 
of liquid fire, are rolled forth for ever. The moun- 
tain is at present in a slight state of eruption; and 
a thick heavy white smoke is perpetually rolled out, 
interrupted by enormous columns of an impene- 
trable black bituminous vapour, which is hurled up, 
fold after fold, into the sky with a deep hollow 
sound, and fiery stones are rained down from its 
darkness, and a black shower of ashes fell even 
where we sat. The lava, like the glacier, creeps on 
perpetually, with a crackling sound, as of suppressed 
fire. There are several springs of lava; and in one 
place it gushes precipitously over a high crag, roll- 
ing down the half-molten rocks and its own over- 
hanging waves: a cataract of quivering fire. We 
approached the extremity of one of the rivers of 
lava ; it is about twenty feet in breadth, and ten in 
height ; and as the inclined plane was not rapid, its 
motion was very slow. We saw the masses of its 
dark exterior surface detach themselves as it moved, 
and betray the depth of the liquid flame. In the 
day the fire is but slightly seen ; you only observe a 
tremulous motion in the air, and streams and foun- 
tains of white sulphurous smoke. 

* At length we saw the sun sink between Capree 
and Inarime, and, as the darkness increased, the 
effect of the fire became more beautiful. We were, 
as it were, surrounded by streams and cataracts of 
the red and radiant fire ; and in the midst, from the 
column of bituminous smoke shot up into the air, 
fell the vast masses of rock, white with the light of 
their intense heat, leaving behind them through the 
dark vapour trains of splendour. We descended by 
torch-light, and I should have enjoyed the scenery 
on my return, but they conducted me, I know not 


re-action of combined forces, which forces, if 
acting singly and alone, would exhaust them. 
selves, and disappear. In this there is no 
mystery; it is but the working out of that law, 
which renders good the parent of good, and eyil 
the author of evil. A striking example of the per- 
nicious efficacy of such a vicious circle occurs in 
the position and character of domestic instructors 
—the subject which Lady Blessington has taken 
for the theme of her novel. The ill-treatment 
to which this class of persons is too frequently 
exposed in private families, has lowered their 
attainments and moral bearing; and the lower 
character and pretensions of instructors, by an 
inevitable reaction, has diminished the respect in 
which they are held by parents, subjecting them 
to a still more galling ill-treatment. This vice 
in the social arrangements (which, by the bye, is, 
in a great degree, peculiar to England,) could 
not exist, if parents possessed a requisite know- 
ledge of the true value of education, and of the 
qualities it demands in the instructor. Whatever 
avarice, pride, and the exclusive spirit of vulgar 
aristocracy, may have to do with it, ignorance is 
at the root of the evil: and a parent’s ignorance 
of the essentials of education cannot but facili- 
tate the introduction of a lower class of instructors 
into the profession; while these produce a gene- 
ration more ignorant than their sires, to still 
further deteriorate a future race of teachers, 
The ignorance of which we complain is mani- 
fold, extending over the whole ground of intel- 
lectual culture: but the great, and haply the 
fundamental mistake, is an utter forgetfulness of 
the really most important part of education—the 
culture of the disposition. Strange, that in any 
civilized community—most strange that in an 





suffering, the worst effect of which was spoiling the 

pleasure of Mary and C Our guides on the | 
occasion were complete savages. You have no idea | 
of the horrible cries which they suddenly utter, no 
one knows why, the clamour, the vociteration, the 
tumult. C—— in her pzlanquin suffered most from 
it; and when I had gone on before, they threatened 
to leave her in the middle of the road, which they 
vould have done, had not my Italian servant pro- 
mised them a beating, after which they became 
quiet. Nothing, however, can be more picturesque 
than the gestures and the physiognomies of these 
savage people. And when, in the darkness of night, 
they unexpectedly begin to sing in chorus some frag- 
ments of their wild but sweet national music, the 
effect is exceedingly fine.” 

We are unable here to extract an interesting 
letter addressed to Shelley, containing some par- 
ticulars of the death of John Keats, or the pas- 
sages from his own letters, which give us glimpses 
of Lord Byron’s manner of life. In concluding 
our present notice, we may observe, that, if there 
was much to lament in the circumstances which 
made two such remarkable men as Byron and 
Shelley exiles from the country to whose literary 
illustration they so largely contributed, it is 
scarcely to be doubted, from the forms which the 
genius of each assumed, that the cause of Poesy 
was a gainer from their expatriation. 


how, to the hermitage in a state of intense bodily | 
| 











The Governess. By the Countess of Blessington. 


2 vols. Longman & Co. 

A modern Italian philosopher, Carina, has pub- 
lished an interesting little volume, to prove the 
existence of a constant analogy, or parallelism, 
between the laws of the natural creation, and 
those which govern the moral world. As one of 
the instances, he traces a disposition in events 
to recur in series, on different points of the 
globe, and in different ages,—thereby simulating 
the re-entrant curves of the planetary system. 
But perhaps a more striking parallel to the hea- 
venly movements may be found in the tendency 
of moral causes to form vicious circles, in which 





of irregular plain, the most horrible chaos that can 


a perpetual effect is produced by the action and 


eminently religious community, so little value 
should be set on those qualities which are decisive 
of the happiness of the individual, and of society, 


| and which, in their manifestations, distinguish 


the obedient servant of his Creator from the re- 
probate and the rejected. Parents and teachers, 
it is true, take some pains to repress those par- 
ticular vices in their pupils, which are, in prac- 
tice, troublesome to others, or which, by their 
enormity, would bring disgrace on all connected 
with the delinquent: but not even in our foun- 
dation schools and universities is the moral 
dignity of man an object of sufficient regard, or 
| is much eflort made to distinguish between essen- 
| tial virtue and conventional decency,—between 
the “keeping of the word of promise to the ear,” 
and the fulfilling it to “ the hope.” 

Yet the notion does not seem so very remote 
and difficult of conception, which should suggest 
to a parent, as the first requisite in a teacher, that 
general soundness of mind, that enlightened 
view of the boundaries of good and evil, and that 
regulated disposition to observe them, which 
affection must wish to see imitated in the objects 
of his care; which experience shows it to be the 
best policy to obtain, and which religion itself 
enjoins at every turn. The abstract proposition, 
indeed, is sometimes heard, and announced with 
great pomp; but the details of its application, the 
knowledge in what it consists, and of the means 
by which it is to be secured, are seldom even 
thought upon—except by the few. The fathers of 
families, if they possess some glimmerings of the 
truth, have rarely leisure to watch over the edu- 
cation of their sons; and the daughters are com- 
mitted to the care of females utterly disqualified 
by their own intellectual deficiencies, if not by 
their presumption, for the task. ‘The great ma 
jority, however, of both sexes, are so far on & 
par on this point, that both alike place the whole 
of instruction in the inducation of acquirements 
and of dogmas, more or less worthless and insig- 
nificant, without manifesting the least appre 
hension of an education of the moral faculties 
dormant in the child, which await developement 
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For the higher class of male instructors (it is 
true), the prestige of an university education, and 
a prevailing reverence for the clerical character, 
do something towards raising them above the 
condition of menials,—forcing, from the most 
ignorant and vulgar-minded, some show of de- 
cent respect: but even in their case, the avarice 
which seeks to remunerate their noble services 
by the lowest possible salary, gives a true mea- 
sure of the position they hold in the estimation 
of their employers. Much worse does it fare with 
the teachers of minor academies, and _ tutors 
brought into houses of an inferior caste; but of 
all the degraded, dispiriting positions in which 
intellectual and virtuous poverty can be thrust, 
that of the female governess is commonly the 
most revolting, and the most disgraceful to the 
society by whose opinions it is determined. 

High as is the natural position of the legislator, 
as the guardian of public liberty and happiness, 
that of the instructor is still higher; for laws, to 
be efficacious, must already exist in the manners 
of the nation; and these, if not the creation of 
the instructor, are much under his influence, and 
dependent no less on his example than on his 
tuition. If creeds and catechisms are not reli- 
gion, still less are moral maxims, learned by 
heart, morality. The respect due to youth is not 
mere formalism,—it requires the elimination 
from their intercourse, of whatever is mean, 
paltry, and, in the true sense of the word, dis- 
honourable. What then are the honours due to 


hireling, at the domestic fireside, must often be 
| an unpleasant restraint; if this be so, it is still 
| but a small tax to pay for those who cannot or 
will not educate their children themselves. Pa- 
rents have no right to bring a cultivated and a 
sensitive female under their roof to mortify and 
degrade her: if they want her services, they must 
not rob her of any part of her just reward ; and of 
this, comfort and respect are as much a part, as 
the stipulated board and lodging. If the governess 
be indeed fitted for her task, she will have sense 
and discretion to avoid becoming an unnecessary 
restraint on the heads of the family; and her 
acquirements will add to the pleasures of the 
domestic circle, rather than detract from them. 
In the meantime, let us pity her condition in the 
banishment of the nursery and school-room, de- 
berred from all intellectual association, and con- 
demned, from morning to night, to reduce her 
© ¥n powers to the level of those of her pupils :— 
the solitary system is a punishment less severe. 
It is a dreadful evil to be excluded from all in- 
tellectual converse; to be deprived of those minor 
courtesies of life, which are so necessary to poor 
mortality, in order to keep up its cheerfulness, 
and maintain it in good humour with itself. To 
the governess, they are the only compensation 
for the inevitable shock her better affections 
| must experience, in exchanging the society of 
| friends and relations for the house of a stranger 
But it is not enough to admit 





| and a master. 
| such a one as really discharges her duties, to the 


those who profess, and, at the same time, possesg | family board. To do justice to her merits, to 


the qualities requisite for such an office! 
who fulfils thoroughly this task, is more than a 
parent. It is the teacher who makes the man, 
the citizen, the living soul. ‘The presence of such 
aperson is an honour to the society of the highest, 
—he is a benefaction to the family with which 
he associates himself. 

Put how is all this regarded by the public 
generally? What is the real position of the do- 
mestic instructor? Making allowance for occa- 
sional exceptions, is it not such as is calculated 
to extinguish all those sentiments of self-respect, 
which are the bases and the essentials of the 
tutor’s fitness for his office? 

Applying these remarks to the case of the 
domestic governess, they acquire a still more 
painful interest. ‘The first guarantee for her in- 
capacity—the first injustice to which she is ex- 
posed—is the utter disproportion of her remune- 
ration. Setting aside her agency upon the morals 
of her pupils, the acquiremefits usually demanded 
from her can only be obtained by a considerable 
pecuniary outlay. We speak not of the proba- 
bility of “one poor head” mastering, so as to 
teach, drawing, singing, instrumental music of 
one or more kinds, two if not three foreign lan- 
guages, ornamental needlework, “ geography, 
and the use of the globes,” &c. &c.,—that is 
another question. But, we ask, how such know- 
ledge is to be cbtained for a sum, of which some 
twenty or five-and-twenty pounds a year is even 
the bare interest? Is it likely—is it possible that 
such acquisitions can be in the market at such 
prices? Persons professing them are to be found 
daily ; but to promise and to perform are not 
often precisely the same. Supposing, however, 
the necessities of the individual prevail, is it 
generous, is it just, is it honest, either to the in- 
structress or the pupils, to repay such services at 
astandard below that of the lady’s-maids and 
the footmen of the family? 

In this country, the importance of services 
(excepting only in the case of military and 
clerical offices, where present pay is compen- 
sated by other considerations,) are tested by their 
remuneration ; but the low social position of the 
governess is still further determined by the cold- 
hess and the neglect of her employers. True, it 
may be, that the presence of a stranger and a 


He | confer on her the desirable efficiency, she should 


| be treated with all the delicacy and respect which 
| custom exacts between well-bred equals. The 
| governess is not the subordinate, she is the asso- 
| ciate of the mother; and this the children must 
‘be made to feel, or their future characters as 
| rational beings will suffer for the neglect. 
| But, it may be asked, is the governess fitted 
| for an associate ? Why, true, you have not 
| Sought many guarantees for this fitness. You 
| advertise for a companion for your children, and 
you make your choice without pausing to ask 
| whether she is worthy to become your own: or, 
| rather, by tle low salary you offer, you pre- 
| determine that she shall want all the qualifica- 
| tions necessary, not merely for refined associa- 
tions, but for the due exercise of her most im- 
portant functions. To save a few pounds, in 
your avarice, or your inapprehension, you thus 
| deliberately forego your greatest advantage ; 
you deny yourself that domestic intimacy with 
your children’s intimate, which can alone make 
you certain that she is truthful, charitable, for- 
bearing—that there is nothing low, mean, or 
narrow-minded in her character or conceptions, 

We ask not these questions as disparaging 
the class of governesses. Inferior as the greater 
number are to what an enlightened parent must 
desire, they are on the average better perhaps 
than average parents deserve; and in their 
ranks are to be found numbers qualified to fulfil 
more than is expected from them, (we speak not 
now of those accomplishments which accomplish 
nothing,) and who by nature and education are 
raised above an insensibility to the unjust harsh- 
nessess and hardships to which they are exposed. 
Neither is it enough that an impolitic coldness 
and neglect shall be adopted in the bosom of the 
family ; it must be paraded in the face of day, 
and blazoned before the company in the draw- 
ing room. The dog or the parrot receive a 
larger portion of notice than the unfortunate 
governess, brought in with the children for the 
purposes of display. 

These are points which a novel might effec- 
tually and pleasantly illustrate, and few better 
services could be rendered to society than such 
an exposure, as would shame the public into 
better feelings on the subject. We are, however, 








compelled to state that, if such was the au- 
thor’s intention, she has in this instance missed 
her mark. The governess is, with her, a mere 
canvas for the requisite number of groups ex- 
pected in an ordinary novel. It is a common 
mistake with the writers of novels, with an envoy, 
to make good their moral by instances altogether 
exceptional; but Lady Blessington’s governess 
is not only placed in circumstances unknown to 
the life of ordinary governesses; the events also 
do not arise out of the heroine's position as gover- 
ness. In the first place, the gravamen of Clara 
Mordaunt’s case is that she was not born to the 
station; that she has fallen from wealth and 
splendour to her dependent condition. But 
the bitterness of insults and injuries lies in 
the susceptibility of the sufferer; and this is 
more frequently the consequence of a cultivated 
mind, than an appanage of station or wealth, 
The treatment to which the poor girl is exposed 
in the transactions of the novel, would be un- 
worthy and base, where she the lowest in birth 
and pretension, that ever filled the “ place” of 
governess. ‘There is also this further misappre- 
hension, that the main incident upon which every 
thing else turns arises out of Clara’s beauty ; and 
might occur to any other female dependent as 
well as to a governess. ‘Ihe moral of the picture 
is still further injured by the conclusion. A 
lady reduced by accident to become a menial, is 
by accident restored to wealth ; and then, accor- 
ding to the most approved practice in modern 
novel writing, the lady must end by becoming a 
countess. This is worse than the old moral, 
which makes virtue a mere instrument of suc- 
cess, and sees in it no better end than the 
mayoralty of London and riding in a gilt coach, 
There is extravagance too, both in the cha- 
racters and the situations of this novel, foreign 
to the realities of life, and partaking much of 
the caricature of the modern drama. ‘The gen- 
tlemen, the ladies, the servants, the ruffians of 
‘The Governess’ are the conventional creations 
of the stage, and of the fashionable novel. There 
is a want throughout, of middle tints—an ab- 
sence of lightand shade. ‘These are defects, too 
common in modern novels to have called for 
particular notice, had they not also been fatal 
to the utility of the work as an advocacy of a 
pitiable cause. ‘The story of these unfortunate 
outcasts has yet to be written. 





Report on the Manufacture of Tea, and on the 
Extent and Produce of the Tea Plantations in 


Assam. By C. A. Bruce, Superintendent of 

Tea Culture. 
Tea; its Effects, Medical and Moral. By G.G. 

Sigmond, M.D. Longman & Co. 
Ir is not our intention to discuss either the me- 
dical or the moral consequences of tea-drinking. 
Now that the importation of tea amounts annu- 
ally to some millions of pounds, such questions, 
however important in the days of our great- 
grandmothers, may be fairly considered to have 
lost all interest. We are, beyond question, a 
nation of tea-drinkers, and likely so to continue. 
Nor shall we attempt to treat of the subject his- 
torically. We are unable to disprove the asser- 
tion of the Chinese, that the plant itself sprang 
from the eyelids of that most religious prince, 
Darma, the third son of Kosjusoo ; though we 
might rationally perhaps suggest that the tra- 
dition only intimates, by a figure, that the said 
Darma was a peering botanist; and are quite 
willing to believe that the portrait prefixed to 
Keempfer Amenitates Exotice—which, how- 
ever, we never saw—is a very good likeness of 
the worthy old gentleman. It is enough for us 
—and perhaps for the reader—to know that tea 
was introduced into Europe by the Dutch East 
India Company, towards the close of the sixteenth, 
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or beginning of the seventeenth century; thatit | 


was known in England as a choice luxury some 
fifty or sixty years later, but that it was not till 
the beginning of the last century that it came 
into general use. 

Many attempts have been made to cultivate 
the tea-plant as an article of trade in the British 
colonies, but hitherto without success. It has, 
however, been lately found indigenous in Upper 
Assam, and the prospects of successful culture 
are promising : but of these hereafter. Of the 
tea grown in China, Dr. Sigmond observes :— 

“The places that produce fine teas are, like the 
spots which grow fine wines, extremely limited : those 
producing coarse teas are widely spread. The pro- 
prietor of the tea farm must not only understand 
agriculture, but he must likewise be acquainted with 
the laws that govern vegetable life: he must know 
the precise moment at which the leaves are imbued 
with their richest juice; he must judge when they are 
to be gathered for the delicacy of their flavour, and 
when for that coarser taste which suits the various 
palates of his customers. In picking he must be very 
careful, lest he injure the crop in the early spring, 
and thus prevent the development of the second and 
third gatherings, which, though not of equal value, 
are of much importance to him. He must likewise 
be aware of the adjustment of the heat necessary for 
the drying and curing the leaves; upon which, pro- 
bably, quite as much depends as upon the state of 
maturity to which the leaves have arrived. These 
minutia, which to the superficial observer appear but 
of little moment, are of the greatest consequence.” 

A like caution is indeed required in collecting 
and preparing leaves and flowers for medicinal 
purposes. 

“At the proper period for the commencement of 
plantation, the ground is dressed with great care, 
most probably according to the custom of each par- 
ticular cultivator, as we find to be the case with other 
plants useful to man. Any number of seeds suitable 
to the soil, not usually less than six or more than six- 
teen, contained in their capsules, are put into a hole 
four or five inches in the ground, at certain distances 
from each other: they are then allowed to vegetate, 
by some, without any other care; by others, the 
greatest attention is paid to the removal of weeds, the 
manuring of the land, and occasionally watering. 
When the shrub has grown about three years, the 
leaves are ready for picking. This is done with the 
greatest care: they are not plucked by handsful, but 
each leaf separately. They are thus, although the 
process be somewhat tedious, enabled to collect, in 
the course of the day, fifteen pounds. * * In 
the common tea-plant, the commencement of the 
leaf-gathering takes place in the early spring ; and 
three different crops are obtained during the summer. 
Scarcely, in the first instance, has the leaf attained 
its growth, and whilst it is yet budding into life, than 
the picking commences ; and the tea will be finer in 
proportion to the tender age of the leaf; the most 
agreeable aroma and the most delicious flavour are 
then obtained from it. A soft white down covers the 
first leaflets. which is called, in the Chinese language, 
Pa-ho, and hence our name Pekoe, the most exqui- 
sitely flavoured of those teas with which we are ac- 
quainted. Trees, until they reach the sixth year, 
furnish this tea. A few days’ longer growth supplies 
us with the black leat Pekoe. In the month of May, 
the leaves that have grown since the first gathering, 
having arrived at maturity, are stripped from the 
trees: these form the Souchong—the Seaou-choung, 
—‘the smali or scarce sort.’ About six weeks after 
this, there is a third gathering of the new crop thrown 
out; and from the Chinese word, Koong-fou, signify- 
ing labour or assiduity, springs our term Congou. 
From this a particular part is selected, called Kien- 
poey,—a selection which is known to us under the 
name of Campoy. The tea familiar to us under the 
appellation of Bohea, should be the produce of the 
district from which it derives its name: it is a rough 
preparation of the later-grown leaves, which yield a 
beverage of little strength and of inferior flavour. 
Green teas undergo the same kind of harvest. From 
the tender leaflets is produced Hyson ; and a very 
expensive kind, Loontsing, is more particularly 
prized: it was called Yutsein, ‘before the rains;’ 
whilst Hyson is a corruption from ‘ flowery spring.’ 





The Gunpowder is a Hyson gathered with great at- 
tention, and rolled with much nicety and care: in- 
deed it would appear to be a selection of the more 
delicate leaves. The coarser and yellower leaves 
remaining after this selection are called Hyson Skin, 
The Twankay is the last gathered crop, and consists 
of an older leaf, in which less attention is paid to the 
manipulations. * * When the leaves have been 
picked, they are left in large bamboo baskets, exposed 
to the rays of the sun, being only occasionally stirred. 
After two or three hours, the peasants take the 
baskets into the house, and in the course of half an 
hour a series of manipulations commence, during 
which the manufacturer, at intervals of an hour, rolls 
the leaves three or four times between his fingers 
until they have become as soft as leather. When this 
operation is concluded, they are ready for the appli- 
cation of heat, for the purpose of drying and render- 
ing them crisp. The temperature is adjusted ac- 
cording to the delicacy of the particular tea, and all 
the apparatus is regulated with the utmost nicety. 
The ordinary process is to place about two pounds of 
tea in a hot cast-iron pan, fixed in a small cireular 
mud fireplace, heated by a fire of straw or of bamboo. 
The leaves are briskly agitated with the naked hand, 
to prevent their being burnt, and that each may have 
its due exposure to the proper action of the heat. 
When they have become sufiiciently hot, they are 
placed in a closely worked bamboo basket,and thrown 
from it upon a table, where they are distributed into 
two or three parcels. Another set of manipulators 
roll them into balls with great gentleness and caution, 
and by a peculiar mode of handling them express 
any juice they may contain. The leaves after this 
are again taken back to the hot pans, again turned 
with the naked hand, and, when heated, again re- 
moved. They are then spread on a sieve, rolled 
again, and then exposed to the action of heat, the 
whole being placed over a charcoal fire: during this 
stage great care is necessary, lest any smoke should 
affect the tea. In all the varied changes from basket 


to basket, and they sometimes undergo many, atten- | e : : 
leaves are‘afterwards fired over slower fires; hence 


tion is paid lest any receiver should ever be placed 
upon the ground, The number of exposures to the 
action of the fire is sometimes very great, and an ex- 
amination takes place from time to time, to ascertain 
the state to which the leaves have arrived. When 
they become crisp, and are easily broken, they are 
removed from the fire, allowed to cool, and the pro- 
cess again commenced, until the experienced manu- 
facturer is fully satisfied with the condition and the 
proper appearance of the tea.” 


Almost all the names of teas familiarly known 
in this country, are, it appears, arbitrarily applied. 
The Hong merchants mix together the leaves 
from many farms in such proportions as they 
judge most likely to suit the taste of their cus- 
tomers. 


“ The great discrimination they exercise is between 
the leaves of young and old shrubs: they employ a 
number of women and children to distribute these 
into fine, middling, and common teas; they then mix 
them, or they cause them to undergo a process of 
refiring, and make the crop, which has been gathered 
from an inferior farm, bear the resemblance of a better 
tea, or they mingle the two together. These agents 
possess a great deal of judgment: and it is generally 
believed that, notwithstanding they have the cunning 
and love of profit which belongs to the Chinaman 
generally, they execute their task with much fidelity. 
It is also understood that the best teas of particular 
districts find their way into England. It is not, how- 
ever, to be disguised, that they have undergone a 
greater degree of preparation than suits them for a 
Chinaman’s taste ; and the residents at Canton con- 
sider that which they have for their own domestic 
supply to be much more agreeable and delicately 
flavoured than that which reaches our markets. 
This. however, may be accounted for from the well- 
known fact, that all vegetable products must lose a 
considerable portion of their natural aroma by long 
keeping, and particularly by transportation across the 
ocean. Acertain degree of heat is absolutely neces- 
sary for the tea even in China; for if it be eat when 
newly gathered, or previous to its having undergone 
any operation, it proves narcotic, and is ranked among 
the deleterious vegetables. It is therefore kept for 
some time and dried by heat for the use of the 
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Chinese ; but for the European markets it undergoes 
a much longer process, which, if it do not exert much 
influence upon the characteristic qualities of the jn. 
fusion made from it, must decidedly dissipate much 
of that aroma which gives to plants one of their 
powers. The teas that have been collected by the 
agency of the persons employed by the Hong mer. 
chant, are made into parcels, containing from one hun- 
dred to six hundred chests ; and each of these bears its 
own peculiar mark or characteristic name, so that 
the purchaser is enabled to ascertain and to distin- 
guish each particular variety brought into the market,” 
A question often discussed, and not even now 
satisfactorily decided, is, whether there be two 
species of plants, from one of which the black, 
and from the other the green teas are obtained, 
Dr. Sigmond inclines to the opinion that there 
is but one, and that the difference depends on the 
method of preparing them. A Chinese writer 
states this distinctly :— 

“The tree which produces the green teas is the 
same as that which produces the black teas: there 
is no difference between the trunks of the two trees; 
but there is a slight difference in the leaves. The 
black tea leaf is long and pointed; the green tea 
leaf is short and round: and this difference is ocea. 
sioned by the diversity of the two soils ; the cause 
of the difference between the colours of the black 
and green teas proceeds from the different methods 
used in frying and firing the leaves. Frying is the 
first process ; and it is conducted in iron pans, which 
are placed over bright charcoal fires, and the leaves 
are stirred about quickly by the hand. Firing is the 
second process; then the leaves are put into bamboo 
baskets, which are placed over slower charcoal fires, 
@nd the leaves are not stirred. The green teas are 
only fried over slow fires ; the leaves are not after 
wards fired in bamboo baskets. The black teas 





are roasted in highly heated iron pans, in quantities 
of only one to two taels (ounces) at a time, and until 
each particular leaf is thoroughly dry and crisp: the 


the blackness of the leaf. Thus, although green teas 


| ean easily be made into black teas, black teas 


cannot be converted into green: hecause another 
colour can be given to green but not to black teas.” 

That black teas can be manufactured into 
green, we have satisfactory, or rather unsatisfac- 
tory evidence :— 

“The remission of the tea duties in the United 
States, occasioned, in the years 1532 and 1833, a de- 
mand for green teas at Canton, which could not be 
supplied by the arrivals from the provinces, The 
Americans, however, were obliged to sail with cargoes 
of green teas within the favourable season ; they were 
determined to have these teas, and the Chinese were 
determined they should be supplied. Certain r- 
mours being afloat concerning the manufacture of 
green tea from old black leaves, Mr. Davis beeame 
curious to ascertain the fact, and with some difficulty 
persuaded a Hong merchant to conduct him, accom- 
panied by one of the inspectors, to the place where 
the operation was carried on. Upon reaching the 
opposite side of the river, and entering one of these 
laboratories of factitious Hyson, the parties were 
witnesses to a strange scene. In the first place, large 
quantities of black tea, which had been damaged in 
consequence of the floods of the previous autumn, 
were drying in baskets with sieve bottoms, placed 
over pans of charcoal. The dried leaves were then 
transferred in portions of a few pounds each tea great 
number of cast-iron pans, imbedded in chunam or 
mortar, over furnaces. At each pan stood a work- 
man, stirring the tea rapidly round with his hand, 
having previously added a small quantity of turmeric, 
in powder, which of course gave the leavesa yellowish 
or orange tint ; but they were still tobe made green. 
For this purpose some lumps of a fine blue were pro- 
duced, together with a white substance, in powder, 
which, from the name given to them by the work- 
men, as well as their appearance, were known at once 
to be Prussian blue and gypsum. These were tritu- 
rated finely together with a small pestle, in such pro- 
portion as reduced the dark colours of the blue toa 
light shade ; and a quantity, equal to a small tea- 
spoonful, of the powder being added to the yellowish 
leaves, these were stirred, as before, over the fire, 





until the tea had taken the fine bloom colour of 





the 
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Hiyson, with much the same scent. To prevent all 

sibility of error regarding the substances employed, 
samples of them, together with the specimens of the 
Jeaves in each stage of the process, were carried away 
from the place. ‘The tea was then handed in small 
quantities, on broad shallow baskets, to a number of 
women and children, who carefully picked out the 
stalks and coarse or uncurled leaves ; and when this 
had been done, it was passed in succession through 
sieves of difierent degrees of fineness. The first sift- 
ing was sold as Hyson Skin, and the last bore the 
name of Young Hyson.” 

We must now say a word or two of the 
Assam tea before alluded to, and, for the first 
time, introduced into the market.last year. In 
1834 the Bengal government appointed a Com- 
mittee, to consider the best means of introducing 
and cultivating the tea plant. While the subject 
was under consideration, the tea plant itself was 
discovered to be indigenous in Upper Assam. A 
deputation was immediately sent to examine into 
the truth of the report, and having confirmed it, 
Mr. Bruce was appointed superintendent, and 
proceeded immediately to examine the country 
and to raise plantations, and this, with such 
success, that last year eight chests, each con- 
taining 320lb. were transmitted to England. 
Within these few weeks the Report, made by 
Mr. Bruce, and presented to the ‘lea Committee 
in August last, has been received in this country. 
The troubles on the fronticr have in some degree 
interrupted his proceedings, but he has already 
discovered 120 places where the tea plant grows 
wild, and states that a sutliciency of sceds and 
seedlings might thence be collected to plant the 
whole of Assam :— 

“Last year, in going over one of the hills behind 
Jaipore, about three hundred feet high, I came upon 
a tea tract, which must have been two or three 
miles in length ; in fact I did not see the end of it; 
the trees were in most parts as thick as they could 
grow, and the tea seeds (smaller than what I had 
seen before), fine and fresh, literally covered the 
ground. ‘This was in the middle of November, and 
the trees had abundance of fruit and flower on them. 
One of the largest trees I found to be two cubits in 
circumference, and full forty cubits in height. At 
the foot of the hill I found another tract, and, had 
time permitted me to explore those parts, there is no 
doubt but that I should have found many of the 
Naga hills covered with tea.’’ 

What quantity of tea might be produced from 
Assam even at the present moment it is impossi- 
ble to conjecture. Mr. Bruce for a long time 
had only two Chinese black-tea makers—though 
lately two green-tea makers have been added— 
each maker requiring six assistants. On a sub- 
ject where so much is mere hearsay and conjec- 
ture, the personal observations of Mr. Bruce may 
interest the reader :— 

“The sun (says that gentleman) has a material 
effect on the leaves; for as soon as the trees that 
shade the plants are removed, the leaf, from a fine 
deep green, begins to turn into a yellowish colour, 
which it retains for some months, and then again 
gradually changes to a healthy green, hut now be- 
comes thicker, and the plant throws out far more 
numerous leaves than when in the shade. The more 
the leaves are plucked, the greater number of them 
are produced ; if the leaves of the first crop were not 
gathered, you might look in vain for the leaves of 
the second crop. The tea made from the leaves in 
the shade is not near so good as that from leaves ex- 
posed to the sun ; the leaves of plants in the sun are 
much earlier in the season than of those in the shade ; 
the leaves from the shady tract give out a more 
watery liquid when rolled, and those from the sunny 
a more glutinous substance. When the leaves of 
either are rolled on a sunny day, they emit less of 
this liquid than on a rainy day. This juice decreases 
as the season advances. The plants in the sun have 
flowers and fruit much earlier than those in the shade, 
and are far more numerous; they have flowers and 
seeds in July, and fruit in November. Numerous 
plants are to be seen that, by some accident, either 
cold or rain, have lost all their flowers, and com- 





mence throwing out fresh flower buds more abun- 
dantly than ever. Thus it is not unfrequent to see 
some plants in flower so late as March (some of the 
China plants were in flower in April) bearing at 
once the old and the new seeds, flower-buds, and 
full-blown flowers—all at one and the same time. 
The rain also greatly affects the leaves; for some 
sorts of tea cannot be made on a rainy day ; for in- 
stance, the Pouchong and Mingehew. The leaves 
for these ought to be collected about ten a. m., on a 
sunny morning, when the dew has evaporated. The 
Pouchong can only be manufactured from the leaves 
of the first crop; but the Mingehew, although it re- 
quires the same care in making as the other, can yet 
be made from any crop, provided it is made ona 
sunny morning. The Chinese dislike gathering leaves 
on a rainy day for any description of tea, and never 
will do so, unless necessity requires it. Some pre- 
tend to distinguish the teas made on a rainy and on 
a sunny day, much in the same manner as they can 
distinguish the shady from the sunny teas—by their 
inferiority. If the large leaves for the black tea 
were collected on a rainy day, about seven seers, or 
fourteen pounds, of green leaves would be required 
to make one seer, or two pounds, of tea; but if col- 
lected on a sunny day, about four seers, or eight 
pounds, of green leaves would make one seer, or two 
pounds, of tea; so the Chinamen say. I tried the 
experiment, and found it to be correct.” 

Mr. Bruce then gives some particulars of the 
method in which the black tea is manufactured : 

“ The leaves of this are the Souchong and Pouchong. 
After they have been gathered and dried in the sun in 
the usual way, they are beaten and put away four dif- 
ferent times; they are then put into baskets, pressed 
down, and a cloth put over them. When the leaves 
become of a brownish colour by the heat, they throw 
out and have a peculiar smell, and are then ready 
for the pan, the bottom of which is made red hot. 
This pan is fixed in masonry breast high, and in a 
sloping position, forming an angle of forty degrees. 
Thus, the pan being placed on an inclined plane, the 
leaves, when tossed about in it, cannot escape behind 
or on the sides, as it is built high up, but fall out 
near the edge close to the manufacturer, and always 
into his hands, so as to be swept out easily. When 
the bottom of this pan has been made red hot by a 
wood fire, the operator puts a cloth to his mouth to 
prevent inhaling any of the vapour. A man on the 
left of him stands ready with a basket of prepared 
leaves ; one or two men stand on his right with 
dollahs, or shallow baskets, to receive the leaves from 
the pan, and another keeps lifting the hot leaves 
thrown out of the pan into the dollah, that they may 
quickly cool, At a given signal from the Chinaman, 
the person with the basket of prepared leaves seizes 
a handful, and dashes it as quick as thought into the 
red-hot pan. The Chinaman tosses and turns the 
crackling leaves in the pan for half a minute, then 
draws them all out, by seizinga few leavesin each hand, 
using them by way of a brush, not one being left be- 
hind. They are all caught by the man with the 
dollah, or basket, who, with his disengaged hand, 
continues lifting the leaves, and letting them fall 
again, that they may quickly cool. Should a leaf be 
left behind in the pan by any accident, the cloth that 
is held ready in the mouth is applied to brush it out ; 
but all this is done as quick as lightning. The man 
that holds the basket of leaves watches the process 
sharply ; for no sooner is the last leaf out of the pan, 
than he dashes in another handful, so that to an ob- 
server at a little distance, it appears as if one man 
were dashing the leaves in, and the other as fast dash- 
ing them out again—so quickly and dexterously is 
this managed. As soon as one basket has received 
about four handsful of the hot leaves from the pan, 
it is removed, and another basket placed to receive 
the leaves; and so on, until all is finished. A 
roaring wood-fire is kept up under the pan to keep 
the bottom red hot, as the succession of fresh leaves 
tends greatly to cool the pan, which ought always to 
be scrubbed and washed out after the process is over. 
In China, these pans are made of cast iron, and if 
great care is not taken, they will crack in the cooling ; 
to prevent which, one man keeps tapping the inside 
of the edge of the pan briskly with a wet broom used 
in the cleansing of the vessel, while another pours 
cold water in gently ; thus it cools in a few seconds, 
and is ready for another batch of tea. The leaves 





are rolled and tatched the same as the other teas, and 
put into the drying basket for about ten minutes. 
When a little dry, people are employed to work and 
press the leaves in the hands in small quantities, of 
about one and a half to two rupees weight at a time, 
for about half'a minute ; they are then put into small 
square pieces of paper and rolled up ; after this they 
are put into the drying basket, and permitted to dry 
slowly over a gentle fire for some hours, until the 
whole is thoroughly dry. This tea is not sold in the 
China market, it is used principally as offerings to 
the priests, or kept for high days and holidays. It 
is said to be a very fine tea, and there is not one man 
in a hundred who can make it properly. The Pou- 


chong tea is made in the same way as the Sychee, 
with this exception, that it is not formed into balls.” 

The whole of Mr. Bruce’s Report is interesting, 
and is, we see, in course of publication both in 
The Asiatic Journal and Alexander's East India 
Magazine. 





On the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and 
some Parts of Geological Science. By John 
Pye Smith. London, Jackson & Walford. 

The Philosophy of Geology, $c. By Prof. B. 
Silliman. New Haven, Hamlen. 

Tue lectures of the Rev. Dr. Pye Smith were 
delivered at the request of the Committee of the 
Congregational Library of Protestant Dissenters, 
and are devoted to the examination of a subject 
which has excited much interest in the scientific 
and religious world, both in this country and in 
America. It is well known that certain geologi- 
cal doctrines cannot be reconciled with the 
Mosaic records of the creation, as generally 
understood. Three different schools of interpre- 
tation have in consequence been formed. ‘The 
first proposes to take the Mosaic record, in what 
is apparently its obvious signification, to date 
the first existence of the world from four thou- 
sand years before the Christian era, to limit the 
process of creation to six natural days, and of 
course to reject all the geological evidence for 
the greater antiquity of the globe, and for its 
having been successively occupied by different 
races of animals. ‘The second insists that the 
Sacred Record may be so translated as to agree 
with the geological system, and that an interval 
of countless ages may have occurred between 
the formation of the universe, described in the 
two first verses of Genesis, and the creation of 
light in the third verse; that is, they deem that 
the Mosaic record should be received rather as 
the history of a new organization than of a crea- 
tion properly so called. The third school, to 
which Dr. Pye Smith belongs, regards the narra- 
tives of Scripture as ‘expressed in a style of 
condescension, and particularly in the manner 
suited to men of primeval times,” and denies 
that it was “ part of the design of God, in giving 
a revelation of his moral will, to communicate 
lessons of physical philosophy.” This school 
recognizes no hostility between theology and 
science, but insists that true religion must be 
advanced by every new illustration of Divine 
wisdom and power discovered in the universe of 
matter or the universe of mind. 

It is no part of our duty to enter on an exami- 
nation of the various theories that have issued 
from these several schools; the partisans of each 
have a right to full freedom of discussion, and on 
a controversy respecting facts, the common sense 
of mankind will eventually arrive at a right de- 
cision. We desire merely to give the respective 
advocates a fair hearing, and we shall therefore 
direct attention to a few of the leading points in 
Dr. Pye Smith's defence of Geological Science. 

The corruptions of the Pagan philosophy, and 
the many heresies which arose from the study of 
it, in the Alexandrian and othereastern churches, 
led many of the ancient fathers to an exclusive 
study of the Bible, and from it they deduced a 
system of cosmogony, which they insisted should 
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be received as an article of faith. This system 
long prevailed among the eastern Christians, and 
is said still to maintain its ground among the 
more ignorant portion of the Greek Church, 
Absurdity was not the only result of this mix- 
ture of guesses and fancies with the records of 
inspiration ; every incongruity, between observed 
phenomena and the presumed cosmogony of 
Scripture, was used by the infidel as a weapon 
against revelation, and by the zealot as a means 
of exciting a popular hostility against science. 
Many of the Eastern Christians still reject the 
doctrine of the rotundity of the earth as anti- 
scriptural ;.and in our own land there are some 
who on similar grounds have condemned the 
Newtonian system. Hence Dr. Smith con- 
tends, that the evidence of geology must not be 
rejected because it is, primd facie, opposed to 
the received interpretation of Scripture ; he in- 
sists that it should be fairly examined, as it 
appeals to facts cognizable by the senses, and he 
limits the range of inspiration solely to religious 
subjects. 

The necessity of employing the principle of 
accommodation and condescension in theinterpre- 
tation of the sacred records, appears to follow 
from the nature of the case as stated by our 
author. The Bible is not one book, but several 
books, written by different persons at very dis- 





tant periods of time; it is not, like the Koran or 
the Vedas, a record of one (pretended) dispensa- 
tion, but of several successive dispensations, dis- | 
tinct, yet flowing inte each other, and finding | 
their full consummation in Christianity. ‘The 


Antediluvian, the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, the 
Sacerdotal, and the Prophetic dispensations be- 
longed to very diiferent stages in the progress of | 
society ; the rules they prescribed, and the infor- | 
mation they conveyed, were accommodated to the | 


existing state of mankind at the time when they | 
were made; it was not until the publication of | 
the Gospel that life and immortality were clearly | 
brought to light. Dr. Pye Smith shows that | 
this principle of accommodation is recognized in | 
Scripture language, even concerning the highest | 
and most awful of subjects, Gop, and his per- | 
fections and operations :— 

“ Willany man deny, that the Scripture, in places 
innumerable, particularly in the earlier books, speaks 
of God as having the bodily form and members of a 
man, and the mental and imperfect affections of 
men? Or will any say that such descriptions and 
allusions are properly true: that they are according 
to the reality of things? Shall we, can we, believe 
that the Infinite, Eternal, and Unchangeable Being, 
comes and goes, walks and flies, smells, hears, and 
sees, and has heart and bowels, hands, arms, and 
feet? Or that he deliberates, inquires, suspects, 
fears, ascertains, grieves, repents, and is prevailed 
upon by importunity to repent again and resume a 
rejected purpose? Do not the same Scriptures 
furnish us amply with the proper exponents of 
those figurative and, strictly speaking, degrading 
terms? Do they not, for example, tell us; ‘God 
is not a man that he should lie; neither the son of 
man, that he should repent. Hath he said, and 
shall he not do? Or hath he spoken, and shall he 
not make it good?——I am Jehovah: I change 


ra) 


not 

Theprinciple ofaccommodation being conceded 
by divines in the expressions relating to the 
divine attributes on the one hand, and to the 
difference between the moral codes belonging to 
successive dispensations on the other, Dr. Smith 
proposes to show. that thus interpreted the discre- 
pance between the Holy Scriptures and the dis- 
coveries of scientific investigation would be found 
to exist only in semblance, and not in reality. 
He then applics his principles to show that the 
Scriptures, fairly interpreted, are not adverse to 
a belief in an immeasurably high antiquity of 
the earth ;—in the reference of the six days’ 
work of creation to a part only of the earth’s 





surface ;—in the position of several centres of 
creation distinct from each other on the surface 
of the globe ;—in the reign of Death over the in- 
ferior animals from the earliest existence of or- 
ganized earthly beings ;—and in a limited extent 
of the Deluge. 

In his examination of the Mosaic records, Dr. 
Pye Smith is equally cautious and reverent ; 
having shown that the book of Genesis is a com- 
pilation of writings from several different authors, 
and that these distinct compositions are marked 
by their differences of style and express formu- 
laries of commencement, he establishes from the 
general tenor of scriptural compositions that the 
influence of inspiration acted in concurrence 
with the rational faculties of inspired men, so 
that prophets and apostles wrote from their own 
memory, the testimony of other persons, and 
written documents, to which indeed express 
appeal is often made. His assertion of the 
limited extent of the deluge, being the portion 
of his work most likely to excite prejudice, has 
been more thoughtfully elaborated than any 
other portion. His great objection to the general 
belief is, that it involves the ideas of miracles 
more stupendous than any that are recorded in 
Scripture :— 

“Of the existing mammalia (animals which 
nourish their young by breasts,) considerably more 
than one thousand species are known; of birds, 
fully five thousand ; of reptiles, very few kinds of 


| which can live in water, two thousand ; and the re- 
| searches of travellers and naturalists are making 


frequent and most interesting additions to the number 
of these and all other classes. Of insects (using the 
word in its popular sense) the number of species is 
immense; to say one hundred thousand would be 
moderate: each has its appropriate habitation and 
food, and these are necessary to its life; and the 
larger number could not live in water. Also the 
innumerable millions upon millions of animalcula 
must be provided for ; for they have all their appro- 
priate and diversitied places and circumstances of 
existence.” 

But land animals are confined by their nature 
to particular geographical regions, so that the 
miracle of their being collected would involve a 
long series of miracles for their preservation and 
provision. He adds another difliculty, which 
those who contend for a literal version seem not 
to have taken into account :— 

“Many of the marine fishes and shell animals 
could not live in fresh water: and the fresh water 
ones would be destroyed by being kept even a short 
time in salt water. Some species can indeed live 
in brackish water; having been formed by their 
Creator to have their dwellings in estuaries and the 
portions of rivers approaching the sea: but even 
these would be affected, fatally, in all probability, 
by the increased volume of water and the scattering 
and floating away of their nutriment.” 

Finally he appeals to.affirmative evidence :— 

“There are trees of the most astonishing magni- 
ficence as to form and size, which grow, the one 
species in Africa, the other in the southern part of 
North America. There are also methods of ascer- 
taining the age of trees of the class to which they 
belong, with satisfaction generally, but with full 
evidence after they have passed the early stages of 
their growth. Individuals of these species now ex- 
isting are proved, by those methods, to have begun 
to grow at an epoch long before the date of the de- 
luge ; if we even adopt the largest chronology that 
learned men have proposed. Had those trees been 
covered with water for three-quarters of a year, they 
must have been destroyed: the most certain condi- 
tions of vegetable nature, for the class (the most per- 
fect land-plants) to which they belong, put such a 
result out of doubt. Here then we are met by 
another independent proof that the deluge did not 
extend to those regions of the earth.” 

In the concluding lectures Dr. Smith vindi- 
cates himself, as a clergyman and a professor of 
theology, for having discussed a subject so likely 
to give offence to many well-meaning persons. 
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He says we cannot rest in common errors for 
the most weighty reasons,— 

“First ; our own convictions stand in the way 
The facts cannot be set aside; they are too nume. 
rous, too various and independent, and too weighty 
in their character as grounds of reasoning. Secondly: 
if we could so put off our reasonable faculties, the 
great cause would not be relieved. It would be far 
more deeply injured. The body of scientifie men 
in every country, would only be confirmed in their 
hostility, and the more completely discharged from 
keeping terms with us: while we should be the men 
that laid Christianity under the feet of its adversaries,” 

He dwells very strongly on the evils that have 
arisen from ignorance and misconception in in- 
terpreting the figurative language of Scripture, 
and recommends great caution in the use of 
the inspired records. He appeals to high autho- 
rity to show that the cultivation of physical truth 
is not inconsistent with the most profound theo- 
logical research, and finally points out as the 
great end of all investigations, physical and 
moral, “Glory to God in the highest ; on earth, 
| peace; among men, good will.” 
| ‘The Philosophy of Geology,’ by Prof. Silli- 
/man, was appended to the third American edi- 
| tion of Bakewell’s Geology. It is an able paper 
| generally, but the more important object is to 
| show that the facts and theory of geology are 
| consistent with scripture history. ‘ When,” 
| says the Professor, ‘ our theologians shall have 
| studied the subject, they will be convinced that 
| geology is not an enemy but an ally of revealed 
| religion,” but, “* geology is now as little under- 
stood by many theologians and biblical critics, 
as astronomy was in the time of Galileo.” 








OUR LIBRARY TAPRLE 

A Good Match, The Heiress of Drosberg, and The 
| Cathedral Chorister, by Lady Chatterton. 3 vols 
The same amiable benevolence of feeling as was dis. 
| played in Lady Chatterton’s records of her Irish 
| tour, is also discernible in the three stories here pub- 
lished ; we regret to add, the same feebleness of style 
—the greatest fault with which, in these days, a 
novelist can be charged. Lady Chatterton, how- 
ever, is always gentlewomanly and well-intentioned, 
whether when setting herself to describe in the* Good 
Match’ the vicissitudes which await two sisters, who 
marry under much ‘the same circumstances as the 
sisters in Mrs. Trollope’s ‘One Fault’—the one to 
rich misery—the other to poor contentedness—the 
wheel being charitably turned, at last, so as to equalize 
their shares of happiness; or, whether, in *The 
Heiress of Drosberg,’ she attempts a subject of greater 
difficulty, and, while weaving the plot of her romance, 
brings before us the court of Joanna of Naples and 
those picturesque and mysterious tragedies which 
make that Queen’s reign occupy in Italian history, 
the prominence in our English records belonging 
to the story of Mary Stuart. Lady Chatterton’s last 
tale, * The Cathedral Chorister,’ is also her slightest, 

Hyacinth O’Gara, Honor Delany, Irish Priests and 
English Landlords.—The sad trash which is here 
put forward as a portraiture of the social condition 
of the Irish peasantry, needs no refutation ; in his 
ardour to calumniate, the author has forgotten that 
there are limits to possibility, and that when they 
are overstepped the intended effect of the libel is 
lost in its absurdity. 

Walks and Wanderings in the World of Literature, 
by the Author of * Random Recollections,’ 2 vols— 
A series of contributions to periodicals, to be worth 
reprinting in a collected form, must possess some 
permanent interest. Now the * Walks and Wander- 
ings’ before us, are of the slightest possible fabric: 
even the few snatches of personal recollections are 
valueless, from their looseness and inexactitude. To 
cite an instance—there is a paper in which our author 
otters his recollections of a visit to Sit Walter Scott, 
and describes the author of Waverley in his study, 
with the proof sheets of a Waverley novel before 
him—ten years before the disclosure of the author's 
secret. 
less delicate interest by the Great Unknown—not, 
however, before the busy Random Recollector has 
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caught a glimpse of its title if I recollect rightly,” 
he says, “ it was Anne of Geierstein! This I remem- 
ber perfectly well, that the work was not published 
for four weeks afterwards.” Now, the fact is, that 
‘Anne of Geierstein’? was not published until two 
years after “the wand was broken and the rod 
puried,” by the avowal made at the Edinburgh 
dinner. 

The Rock; illustrated with various Legends and 
Original Songs and Music descriptive of Gibraltar, by 
Major Hort, with drawings taken on the spot, by 
Lieut. William Lacey.—If literary merit were to be 
measured by sumptuousness of typography, Major 
Hort’s ‘ Rock’ ought indeed to be a stronghold of 
information: but we regret to say, that a sillier book 
has not often come before us. It contains matter 
hardly sufficient for a tale in one of the Annuals, 
and description mixed up with imaginative per- 
sonages and adventures of the most threadbare 
quality, till it is impossible to determine how little 
is truth, and how much fiction. The lithographs 
possess only an average share of interest and merit ; 
the ‘ Original Songs and Music descriptive of Gibral- 
tar, are of the feeblest Bayly school, applicable to any 
given watering-place, — without character, without 
colour—and set to music with a defiance of rhythm 
and emphasis, outdoing even the common outdoings 
of amateurs of quality. 

Aristocracy in America, edited by F. J. Grund, 
2 vols —We expressed a very qualified opinion in 
favour of Mr. Grund’s former work on America, and 
we stated distinctly that his sketches of manners 
wanted life. On this occasion, for we assume the 
work to be written by Mr. Grund, though he is pro- 
fessedly only the editor, he has given us two whole 
volumes of sketches of manners, and the result may 
be inferred without our entering into any elaborate 
proof. In brief, the vast majority are caricatures 


without point, truth, or even vraisemblance. 

Antipopriestian, by John Rogers.—An attempt, 
says the writer, to liberate and purify Christianity 
from Popery, Politikirkality, and Priestrule. 


The 
reader will readily infer from this description the 
nature and character of the work ; and, that we may 
not get involved in controversy, we shall content 
ourselves with simply announcing the publication. 

Dr. Lindley’s Botany.—This excellent work has 
been abridged by the author for the use of schools 
and young persons, and we can strongly recommend 
the little volume to all who really desire to become 
acquainted with the Natural system of Botany. 

Lectures on the Heathen Gods,—This work ought 
to have been called a Mythology for Ladies ; it gives 
just so much of the classical fables of antiquity as 
suffices to explain the more common allusions in 
modern literature, and it avoids the prurient and 
licentious stories which disfigure most other works 
on the subject. It is not however sufficiently exten- 
sive or critical for classical students; indeed, a rational 
treatise on mythology is still a desideratum in our 
language ; the best we have are overladen with pedan- 
tic affectation and trifling disquisition. 

Rowbotham’s Derivative Spelling Book.—W e doubt 
whether this work could be beneficially used for the 
purposes of education. In the course of time words 
become so perverted from their original meaning 
that tracing them to their origin would only confuse 
a youthful student. 

Gulliver’s Travels. Wlustrated by Grandville, with 
Notes, by W. C. Taylor, L.L.D, Nos. 1 to 3.—The 
manly satire and simple Saxon style of Swift, are 
welcome refreshment to the way-worn critic,exhausted 
with his daily labour of plodding through the crudi- 
ties and affectations which form the current literature 
of our day: and we confess that we lingered over the 
few pages before us until we forgot the purpose for 
which we took them up. It is impossible to present 
to the public materials better calculated to strengthen 
their minds and set them thinking, and therefore we 
wish success to the publishers; and so far as that 
Success may depend on the merits of this edition, they 
are fairly entitled to it—the artist has seized the 
humour of the original with great spirit, and the 
notes throw a satisfactory light on the design of the 
author, and render the satire more intelligible to the 
modern reader. 

The American Miscellany.—A cheap reprint of 
Tales, &c. selected from the American magazines. 











a List of New Books.—Cooper’s First Lines of Surgery, 


new edit. Svo. 18s.—Nuttall’s Classical and Archeological 
Dictionary, new edit. Svo. 16s.—Wordsworth’s Greece, 
imperial 8vo. cl. 14. Ils. 6d., morocco extra, Ll. 18s.— 
Michael Armstrong the Factory Boy, by Mrs. Trollope, 
3 vols. post 8vo. cl. 25s.—Pettigrew’s Bibliotheca Sussex- 
iana, Vol. Ll. imperial $vo. 31s. 6d.—Marryat’s Diary in 
America, 2nd series, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—A Good 
Match, by Lady Chatterton, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6¢d.—The 
Court Favourite, or Facts and Fictions of the Nineteenth 
Century, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6¢d.—Boys’s Picturesque 
Architecture in Paris, Ghent, &c. in porttolios, mounted, 
8/. 8s. in morocco, or silk, 6. 6s.—Lawrance’s Historical 
Memoirs of the Queens of England, Vol. 11. 8vo. cl. 12s.— 
Post-Office London Directory, complete, 8vo. cl. 9s. 6d., 
without Street Guide, 6s. 6¢.—Lieutenant Frome on a 
Method of Conducting a Trigonometrical Survey, 8vo. cl. 
12s.—Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, 8vo. new edit. 14s. cl. 
—Douce’s Illustrations of Shakespeare, Svo. cl. 14s.—Uni- 
tarianism Defended, Lectures delivered at Liverpool, by 
Martineau and others, 15s. Svo. cl—The Poets of America, 
crown 8vo. cl. 14s. morocco, 18s.—The Decameron of the 
West, a Series of Tales, post 8vo. cl. 10s. 6d,—Aikman’s 
Account of the Tournament at Eglintoun, with a Sketch of 
Chivalry, 4to. cl. 10s. 6d. plain, 15s. coloured.—The Book 
of Gems, 3rd series, ‘* Modern Poets and Artists,’’ 8vo. bds. 
2is.—Hawker’s Evening Portion, with the Author’s final 
corrections, reduced, 12mo. cl. 4s., 32mo. cl. 2s. 6d.—Sut- 
cliffe’s Plain and Ornamental Penmanship, sewed, 4s.— 
Lunar Observations, 12mo. 10s. 6d.—Walker’s Manly Ex- 
ercises, fc. cl. 6s. 6d.—Christian Lady’s Magazine, edited 
by Charlotte Elizabeth, Vol. XII. fc. cl. 7s.—Chapter on 
Flowers, by C. Elizabeth, 4th edit. 12mo. cl. 6s.—Christian’s 
Book of Gems, fc. cl. 5s.—Mudie’s Moral Man, fe. cl. 5s. 
—Mudie’s Social Man, fe. cl. 5s.—Lingard’s Edition of 
Christian Martyrs by the Jews, Pagans, and Papists, 12mo. 
cl. 2s. 6d.—De Porquet’s Histoire de France, 12mo. cl. 
4s. 6d.—Patrick on Repentence and Fasting, 18mo. cl. 
3s. 6d.—Jewel’s 'I'wo ‘Treatises on Scripture and Sacra- 
ments, 12mo. cl. 5s.—Short Whist, by Major A., new edit. 
I8mo. swa. 3s.—Hints on Etiquette, 19th edit. 18mo. swd. 
2s. 6d.—Smeaton’s Builders’ Pocket Manual, 2nd edit. 
12mo. bds. 5s.—Beatson’s Exercises in Latin Prose Com- 
position, 12mo. cl. 4s. 6d.—Jowet’s Christian Visitor, Acts 
and Epistles, 12mo. cl. 3s. 6¢.—Outlines of Church His- 
tory, 2nd edit. 16mo. cl. 4s. 6d.—Troppaneger’s German 
Grammar, 2nd edit. enlarged, 12mo. 5s.—Narrative of 
Revivals in Religion, l2mo. cl. Is. 6d.—Transplanted 
Flowers of Memoirs of Mrs. Rumpff, by Robert Baird, 
18mo. cl. 1s.—Webster’s Sacramental Week, 32mo. cl. 
ls.—A French Delectus, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.— Cata- 
logue of London Periodicals, Law Reports, and News- 
papers, on sheet, ls.—Mant’s History of the Church of 
Ireland, Svo. cl. 17s.—Merle d@’Aubigne’s Reformation in 
Germany, Switzerland, &c. 2nd edit. 2 vols, 21s.—Moli- 
nari’s Scrap-Book, royal 4to. cl. 8s. plain, 14s. coloured.— 
Bayfield’s Treatise on Practical Cupping, I2mo. cl. 2nd 
edit. 5s.—Aninil and Vegetable Productions of America, 
by Mary Roberts, I8mo. cl. 3s. 6¢.—Naval and Military 
Almanac, fe. Svo. swd. 3s. 6d.—The Missionary Repository 
for Youth, Vol. 1. royal 1Smo., cl. gilt, 2s.—Centenary of 
Methodism, royal 18mo. cl. 3s. 6¢d.—Keene’s Lectures on 
the Advantages of Literary and Scientific Institutions, 12mo, 
swd. 6d.—Smith’s Synopsis of Phrenology, Svo. swd. Ls. 





VOYAGE OF THE ASTROLABE IN THE ASIATIC 
ARCHIPELAGO. 

The following letter giving «a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the expedition under Capt. Du- 
mont d’Urville, has just been received by the Minister 
of Marine. Of the general objects and importance 
of the expedition, our readers are already well in- 
formed. 


For four months past, since our departure from 
Amboyna, our operations have been attended by an 
almost uninterrupted good fortune; and we have 
been enabled to achieve a mass of labours, at least 
double in amount what we could reasonably have 
ventured to hope. The rapid summary which I am 
about to lay before you, will prove that this statement 
is not exaggerated. 

On the 18th of February, we quitted the anchorage 
of Amboyna, where we had been so frankly received ; 
and steered for the Banda Islands, with the double 
view of getting a glimpse at its famous nutmeg plan- 
tations, and paying our respects to the Governor of 
the Moluccas, then on a tour of inspection throughout 
this little archipelago. On the 21st, we anchored in 
the pretty channel which divides Bandar-Bessar from 
Banda-Neirei; and here civilities and attentions 
were heaped on us by the Governor and President. 
The former, Colonel Stuers, well able to appreciate 
the objects of our mission, enriched our collections 
with some valuable additions ; and was kind enough, 
besides, in a delightful excursion, to show us the 
superb plantations which constitute the riches of these 
islands, and explained to us the different processes 
which the nutmeg undergoes, ere it is sent to the 
metropolitan market. 

With hosts so obliging, the time passed rapidly 
away; but on the 25th I again sailed, and having 
reached the southern coast of Ceram, we made a 


survey of it, as well as of that of the islands of Kessing, 
Ceram-Laut, Goram, Tenimbas, Malta-Bella, Mana- 
Wolka, and Fosva, all so vaguely laid down on the 
best charts. Pursuing our course eastward, we then 
examined the high lands of New Guinea, from the 
south-western point, a distance of about 80 leagues, 
as far as the river Outanata. Thence, turning south- 
ward, we steered for ‘Torres’ Strait, to see if the close 
of the western monsoon would allow of our passing 
through it. In proportion, however, as we advanced 
eastward, the wind gradually lulled and shifted. We 
reached Cape Walloch notwithstanding, and exa- 
mined it, at a distance of nine or ten miles,—though 
having but a few feet of water beneath our keel, the 
lead giving a depth of four fathoms only, As it was 
evident that the calms and variable breezes which 
we experienced, announced the speedy failure of the 
monsoon, I abandoned all idea of pushing further 
eastward, and determined without more delay to 
regain the ground which I had lost in the west. For 
nearly a fortnight we had to contend against a suc- 
cession of squalls and hurricanes most fatiguing for 
the crews; but I had every reason to congratulate 
myself on the resolution which I had adopted. It is 
greatly to be doubted whether the two corvettes 
could have escaped destruction, had we been involved 
in the difficulties of the strait, under such circum. 
stances, 

At length, on the 27th of March, the ships came to 
a secure anchorage at the extremity of the vast bay 
of Raffles. At this spot, the English founded an 
establishment some years ago; which, however, they 
soon afterwards abandoned, and of which we saw the 
ruins. Although incessantly worried and tormented 
by mosquitoes, flies, and gnats, the week which I de- 





voted to this station was turned to profitable account; 
j}and the mass of our observations and materials 
| gained greatly by this interval of rest,—the rather 
| that no French vessel had ever before touched at 
this portion of Australia. Two days after our arrival, 
| we were surprised by the visit of an English boat, 
| with some officers on board. They informed us that 
; they had been made acquainted with the fact of our 
| presence in Raffles Bay, by the Bughis employed in 
| the Trepang fishery *; and added that the English 
had, within the last six months, founded a new esta- 
| blishment at Port Essington, a few leagues to the 
| westward of our anchorage, under the direction of 
| Capt. Sir Gordon Bremer, of the navy. I promised 
| that, wind permitting, we would pay a hasty visit to 
| their Governor. Accordingly, on the 6th of April, we 
quitted Raffles Bay; and, some hours afterwards, 
cast anchor in the fine basin of Port Essington, dis- 
tant about three miles from the infant city of Vie- 
toria. On the following day, I paid a visit to Captain 
Bremer,—an officer whose urbanity, gentleness of 
character, and noble simplicity of manners, create a 
singular prepossession in his favour. He seems 
animated by a zeal so ardent, and a resolution so 
determined for the success of his rising colony, and 
has been so successful in inspiring his subordinates 
with the same sentiments, that England may be con- 
tent to abandon her project, if it should fail in his 
hands. In respect of climate, advantages of position, 
and, above all, the nature of the soil, Port Essington 
is far from presenting so much promise as the Eng- 
lish have found at other points of Australia,—such 
as Port Jackson, Hobart Town, King George’s Sound, 
and even Swan River. Yet I must frankly declare 
that an establishment, of any kind, on this coast, 
will be a great benefit to vessels destined for the 
passage of Torres’ Strait. At the very least, they 
will be able to reckon, after this dangerous navigation, 
on a place of refuge and refreshment,—and, in case 
| of misfortune, an asylum and certain aid. Judging 
by the labours which they have already executed, 
| too, the sailors and soldiers of the dlligator, destined 
| for the service of this colony, have, in the short period 
of six months, turned their time to excellent account, 
On the morning of the 7th of April, I received on 
| board the Astrolabe the worthy Captain Bremer and 
; some of his officers, and, then, having taken such 
| leave of them as one might of old friends, at noon, 
I weighed anchor, steering to the north. 
As I had already announced to you, in my report 
from Amboyna, my object from that time has been 
to turn to the most useful account the remainder of 
the voyav*, by divers labours in the Moluccas and 


* For some account ef this fishery, see anée, p. 899. 
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amongst the Philippine Islands. At this period of 
the year, to have sought to enter once more into 
Oceana, by sailing round New Holland, would have 
been to waste the remaining time with * scarcely the 
hope of any profitable result ; two months, or there- 


abouts, must have been allowed for reaching Hobart | 


Town,—and two more for the stoppage there and 
the navigation to New Zealand,—where I should 


have found myself in the midst of winter, and conse- | 


quently unable to execute anything useful either to 
hydrography or natural history, Add two months 
more for visiting some of the Polynesian archipe- 
lagos, — and we should have six months wasted, 
to no end save that of ploughing an immense tract 
of ocean, without deriving therefrom any harvest. 

By the novel route w hich I purposed to follow, at 
each step, mines fruitful for exploration, in every 
kind, presented themselves; which offered only the 
difficulty of choice, and the regret that we could not 
work them all. The event has even surpassed my 
expectations. Thanks to a fortunate concurrence of 
circumstances, I have been able, in three months, to 
enrich the expedition with a mass of facts, materials, 
and observations, already exceeding all that I could 
have anticipated for the entire remainder of the 
voyage, had I pursued the other course. And I 
have now, in addition, six or eight months before me, 
to add to all this mass of acquisition. 

From the 12th to the 21st of April, we employed 
ourselves in the complete exploration of the entire 
western cluster of the Arroo group of islands, hitherto 
so little known, and whose outline, on the maps, is 
entirely incorrect.* We spent three days more at 
the anchorage of the harbour of Dobo, between the 
islands Wama and Wakam,—a time which was, in 
every way, productively employed. We. were in 
daily and friendly intercourse with the natives of 
these islands, as well as with the numerous and in- 
dustrious horde of the Bughis of Macassar, tempo- 
rarily established at Dobo for their commerce. 

On the southern point of Wakam, I discovered, 
and visited with interest, the ruins of the ancient 
Dutch fort, and of the buildings which surround it. 
By their nature and extent, these ruins attest that 
the establishment must have been one of considerable 
importance. Now, however, walls, ramparts, tombs, 
fountains, are all beginning to disappear beneath a 
thick veil of herbs, shrubs, and parasitic plants, which 
are rap m9 invading the soil formerly occupied by 
man. Yet, forty years, at most, are all that have 
passed since this spot was wholly abandoned. 

On the 22nd, we re-appeared on the southern coast 
of New Guinea, for the purpose of supplying certain 
blanks, which contrary winds and fogs had compelled 
me to leave in our labours of the previous month. 
On this occasion, too, I was enabled to carry the two 
corvettes to the extremity of the great Triton Bay.— 
to the very spot where the Dutch recently attempted 
an establishment, which they abandoned about three 
years ago. For here it is, in front of the Arroo 
islands, near the island of Wessels, and not on the 
river Dourga, as has been stated in print, that the 
fort Dubus was planted. A triangular space in the 
forest, a little less incumbered than the ground 
around, alone indicated, in the distance, to our curious 
eyes, the spot where the colony had been. Near at 
hand, a small jetty, a farnace in masonry, and some 
half-carbonized relics of a paliside, are the only ma- 
terial traces of the labours of man. A vegetation of 
incredible activity wraps the spots which had been 

recently cleared; and, already, at several points, 
trees have acquired an elevation of from twenty to 
twenty-five feet, in the short space of three vears. 
With the exception of the marshy banks of the river, 
the ground which surrounds the ‘Triton Bay is hilly, 
and covered with forests,—so thick, and frequently 
80 interlaced, that it is neither casy nor agreeable to 
walk there. Nevertheless, the short space of time 
that we spent there, added greatly to our collections 
in natural history, and the charts there made will be 
of much value to the navigation. 

On the 30th of April we quitted Triton Pay. 
following day, we explored a spacious bay, almost 


contiguous, on the west, and completely unknown | 


till we visited it. Then, favoured by a prosperous | 
breeze, we minutely examined the whole of that 
portion of New Guinea, which is comprised between 





* The western side is well known, and a chart of that , 


sea was last year published by the Admiralty. — Za, 


The | 


the south-west point and the entrance of Maclure’s | 
This portion of the coast is much varied, and | 
cut into vast indentures, which must include admir- | 
a grand subject of 


' Inlet. 


able anchorages. It will offer 
exploration for any mission whose special object may 
be the geography of this great country. 

For myself, anxious to take advantage of a fair 
wind, to fulfil with honour the more extended plan 
committed to me, I hastened to steer for the beauti- 
ful island of Ceram, and, on the 6th of May, we an- 
chored near its eastern point, in the bay of Waroo— 
where we spent three days, which were turned to 
good account. Afterwards, we traced in detail all 


as the strait of Booro. The northern coast of Booro 
was also explored, as well as the southern portion of 
Booton,—and, finally, all the south part of Celebes, 
from Salayer to Macassar. I should observe, by the 
way, that none of these countries had been accurately 
traced before our time. 

At length, on the 22nd of May, we anchored in the 
pleasant road of Macassar, where we spent five days 
—to enable us to regulate our chronometers. The 
attentions of M. Bousquet, Governor of Celebes, and 
of his lady, contributed to render our sojourn here 
agreeable,—at the same time that this sojourn fur- 
nished further fruits to the expedition. No French 


Macassar, and we shall be the first to give a detailed 
plan of it and its approaches. 

No doubt you will observe with pleasure, as I have 
done, the unwearying kindness, the friendly solici- 
tude, and gencrous proceedings displayed towards us 
by the Dutch authorities, wherever we have shown 
ourselves, and wherever we have rested ; and I ought 
to acquaint you that, independently of their natural 
friendly dispositions, there is yet another motive in- 
ducing them to redoubled kindness and consideration 
towards the members of our mission. These courte- 
sies I owe to the advantage which I possess of being 
able to bring under their notice the magnificent atlas 
of the last expedition of the Astrolabe. The ex- 
hibition of those great labours, published in so splen- 
did a form, excites their unceasing admiration, All 
who see them are compelled to confess that the 
nation capable of producing such monuments, and 
freely conferring them on the public, without restric. 
tion of any kind, in favour of mystery, or of private 
interests, is in truth a great and liberal nation. It is 
an admission that even the enlightened English are 
compelled to make, spoiled as they are by their exclu- 
sive prejudices in favour of their own nation, They 
have nothing like this to show.; To this we are 
indebted for the emulous kindness on their part, the 
friendly anxiety to ensiat us with all the means of 
suceess which we could desire,—in a word, the 
honourable wish to co-operate, as far as their position 
furnishes the opportunity, in an enterprise conse- 
erated to the general well-being of humanity, and to 
the progress of universal knowledge, far more than to 
|any consideration of political gain or of national 
interest. 

On the 29th of May, we quitted Macassar; and, 
on the Ist of June, anchored before Cape Salatan, 
the southern point of the immense island of Borneo. 
On the 2nd, the two long-hoats were despatched to 
the coast, with the naturalists and several officers,— 
where they spent the whole of the day. Our provi- 
| sions were now nearly exhausted, and, therefore, as 

early as the 3rd, I sailed for Batavia direct, where I 
anchored in the afternoon of the Sth. 
It will surprise you that, after a continued na 
| tion of more than five months, amongst the Moluccas, 
}after having visited many countries reputed un- 
healthy,—such us New Guinea, Arroo, Ceram, and 
Macassar,—and more especially after the prodigious 
| labours achieved as well at anchor asin sailing, our two 
ships should have arrived at Batavia in good health. 
Such, however, has been the case : not 2 man has been 
placed on the sick list; all are gay, contented, and 
| happy in appearance. Notwithstanding the impor- 








+ What the “enlightened English” do, or have done, 
cannot affect the merit of the French government. As, 
however, Capt. Dumont d’Urville has been pleased to in- 
| stitute a comparisov, we may be allowed to observe, that 
the English have, during the period referred to, surveyed 
the Eastern and Western shores of Africa, the Eastern and 
Western shores of America, and the whole of Australia; 
while “the magnificent atlas of the Astrolabe” does not 
| contain 500 miles of newly-explored coast.—Ld. 


the northern coast of the long island of Ceram, as tar | 


ship of war had ever before appeared in the road of 





tant operations which I yet contemplate I latte I flatter 
myself with the hope that all will be permitted to 
revisit their country, safe and sound, at the expiration 
of about fifteen months from this time. I have suc. 
ceeded in procuring here, through the house of Lag. 


| nier and Borell, and at moderate prices, all the pro. 


visions which we wantec—such as biscuit, flor dur, 
wine, arrack, vegetables, and other articles of less 
importance. Our expenses will still, therefore, be 
very moderate. I purpose sailing again on the 19th 
of June,—making the straits of Banka and Durion, 
and passing four or five days at Sing: ipore—where I 
will discharge your commission to the President of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Afte srwards, I shall 
direct by course to Sambas, and thence to § Sambou. 
angan, From that point, my course must be depen- 
dent on the period at w! hich I shall arrive the Te, 
Should the season still permit, I shall re-enter the 
Pacific Ocean, there to make new explorations :—if 
not, I shall proceed to pass some days at Manilla, 
and perhaps at Macao; and shall return with the 
north-eastern monsoon. In the latter case, our 
voyage may probably he abridged two or three 
months ; in the former, it will extend over the entire 
period of three years, on which I had originally ree. 
koned on quitting France. 





REV. SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D., BISHOP OF LICH. 
FIELD AND COVENTRY. 

Crassicat and Theological literature have sus. 
tained a great loss by the death of Bis shop Butler, 
He was educated at Ru gby School, where his e: rly 
proficiency excited much attention, and gave bright 
promise of his future carcer. From Rugby he pro- 
ceeded to St. John’s College, Cambridge, wher he 
obtained the highest classical honours. In 1797 he 
pubiished an edition of the minor poems eles to 

the Platonic philosophy—a work more of  biblio- 
graphic curiosity, than classical value. In 1805 he 
gave to the world his celebrated Sermon on the 
Use and Abuse of Reason in Matters of Faith, one 
of the most successful attempts made to distinguish 
between a religion founded on reason, and a 1 
proveable by reason: it also contained a very abl 
analysis of enthusiasm, or religion founded merely 
on impulse and feeling, and displayed great ani 
skill in determining the causes of erroneous opinion, 
which originate in the constitution of the mind itself, 
In i809 he commenced the Cambridge Edition of 
4Eschylus, which was completed in 1812. It was 
attacked by the Edinburgh Review, and hy Professor 
Monk, of Cambridge, as was to be expected.—for 
4Eschylus has, during the last two centuries, furnished 
more materials for classical controversy, than all the 
other Greek classics put together. The present 
Bishop of London took an active share in the con- 
troversy ; displaying great originality and boldness in 
conjecturi ul criticism, with rather less of respect ior 
established authority than could be desired. Laving 
been appointed master of Shrewsbury School, Dr. 
Butler devoted himself so earnestly to the duties of 
his station, that he had little leisure for liter: ary 
pursuits. He compiled both an Ancient and 
Modern Geography, for the use of his pupils; they 
contain much valuable matter, but are deficient in 
order and arrangement, 

In 1836 Dr. Butler was appointed to the see of 
Lichfield and Coventry. lis health had been pre- 
viously declining, and his infirmities seem to have 
increased after his promotion. bees arene pup ils 
deeply lamented his removal: seldem, indeed, has 
any teacher been more fondly ne more justly be- 
loved than Dr. Butler was by all those intrusted to 
his care during the many years that he held Shrews- 
bury School. — 





MR. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

Australia announce the death of 
sham, on the 27th of June li 

“ lis health,” says Capt. King, i 

to the Secretary of the Geog 
ceived a severe shock in Ne 
since he has been rapidly declining. ‘Two 
before his death,—having been inaudible all day,— 

I told him that the Governor had received a letter 
from Sir Gordon Bremer, giving a favourable repo rt 
of the new colony at Port Essington, when in a 
moment his eyes glistened, and in a rapid and audi- 
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ble voice he said, * Well! did they go inland? I 
told him ‘not far.’ He then fell off again, and 
scarcely said anything more. He died calmly and 
without a sigh.” [We are indebted to a correspon- 
dent for the following particulars. ] 

Mr. Cunningham was in the 48th year of his age, 
having passed twenty-five years in active scientific 
researches in Brazil, and in New Holland and the 
neighbouring islands. In 1814, Mr. Cunningham 
received the appointment of Botanical Collector to 
the Royal Gardens at Kew, left England in company 
with Mr. Bowie for Rio, having, through the influence 


2 


of the late Sir Joseph Banks, obtained permission 


from the Portuguese government to travel into the 
interior. The travellers reached as far as St. Paul's, 
where they remained some time, and made many 
yaluable collections, which were transmitted to the 





Roval Botanic Gardens at Kew. After a residence of | 


two years in Brazil, Mr. Cunningham parted from his 


companion (who went to the Cape of Good Hope) | 
and embarked on board a vessel for Sydney, where | 


he arrived in 1817. 
Oxley, the surveyor-general, on his expedition down 


He shortly after joined Mr. ! 


the Lachlan river, and on his return he accompanied | 


Captain Philip Parker King in his four voyages of 
survey on the north and north-western coasts of 
New Holland. In these voyages he made some 
interesting collections. 


| 


Mr. Cunningham afterwards | 


visited New Zealand, Van Diemen’s Land, and | 


Norfolk Island, and also took several journies through 


the Liverpool Plain district and the Moreton Bay | 


country, the whole of which were equally fruitful in 


a botanical as well as ina geographical point of view, | 


Mr. Cunningham being the original discoverer of the 
pass into the Liverpool Plains, and also connecting 
the Moreton Bay country with the colony of Sydney. 

In 1830 Mr. Cunningham returned to England 


death of his brother Mr. R. Cunningham, who was 
killed by the natives while with Major Sir T. L. 
Mitchell’s expedition to the Darling River, he ac- 


at the cost of a few hours and very little labour or | 
expense, furnishes a perfect fac-simile of the button, | 
which then only requires to be gilt. It has been said | 
that there is a difficulty in obtaining perfect copies, and | 
that the deposited copper is brittle, porous, and full 
of holes, but whoever will read attentively the pro- | 
cess of Mr. Spencer and follow it, must succeed. The | 
casts of medals, transmitted to us by Mr. Spencer, and 
also those made by Mr. E. Solly and Mr. J. New- | 
man, and exhibited lately at the meeting of the So- 
ciety of Arts, were very pure and compact copper, 
and the surface was as brilliant and perfect as could 
be desired. The process, indeed, is simple, and 
so far from its requiring, as is generally supposed, 
either expensive and complicated apparatus, or deep 
scientific knowledge, nothing can be more easy, as 
the observance of a few rules renders the success of 
the process quite certain, and, as regards the expense 
of the apparatus, the whole of it may be easily pro- 
cured for a few pence. 

At the meeting of the Astronomical Society, last 
evening, it was announced that a telescopic comet 
had been discovered on the morning of the 3rd inst., 
in the constellation Virgo. Its right ascension on 
that day was 125 38™ 408, and declination 2° 9’ 57” 
south ; with a daily motion of +2° 12’ in right ascen- 
tion, and +-0° 19’ in declination. 

A line will suffice to notice the seventy-first anni- 
versary meeting of the Royal Academicians, which | 
took place on Tuesday last. The following are the 
new members added to the Council: Sir R. Smirke, 
Mr. J. P. Deering, Mr. E. Landseer, and Mr. R. 
Cook. 

Some excavations recently made in the Isle of 


| Walney, at the point were Lambert Simnel landed | 


in the year 1487, have yielded relics interesting to 


| those among the antiquaries who concern themselves 
after an absence of 17 years, and on the unfortunate | 


cepted the appointment of Colenial Botanist, which | 


his brother had held, and returned to Australia in 


1837. The situation not affording him those oppor- | 
tunities of research that he had anticipated, he re- | 


signed it at the end of the year, and in May, 1838, 


embarked for New Zealand, where he remained till | 


October, when he returned to Sydney in a very de- 
bilitated state of health, from his constant exposure to 
the rains of that climate during the winter season. 
From that time his constitution continued gradually 
to break up, till death relieved him of his sufferings. 
Few men have done more for botany and geography 
than Allan Cunningham, and his loss will be sin- 
cerely deplored by all who had the happiness to 
know him. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Consiprraste interest has been excited in the sci- 
entific world by Mr. Spencer's new process of copying 
medals and other works of art, in copper, by the 
agency of voltaic electricity (see ante, p. 811). It 
is with great pleasure we hear that this process is 
already beginning to be employed in certain of our 
manufactures, and that thus electricity will soon be 
numbered amongst the agents employed for practical 
and useful purposes. In our former account of Mr. 
Spencer’s invention we spoke highly of the merit of the 
discovery and the probable uses to which it might be 
applied: the result has borne out our anticipations. 
In the manufacture of plated articles and ornaments, 
it is often desirable to copy ornamental work, such 
as leaves, flowers, and arabesque mouldings; this is 
both dithcult and expensive, and from these causes 
often impossible. Mr. Spencer's invention, however, 
afords a cheap and easy method of performing what 
is required, and thus, ornaments on rich ancient 
plate are copied with the greatest perfection and 
ease, and without injury to the original. ‘The great 
alvantage consisting in the means of obtaining, 
at very small expense, a fac-simile in copper, of the 
omaments required to be copied, which may then 
be silvered or gilt. In another art, the voltaic 
process is, we are informed, being successfully intro- 
duced, The makers of buttons often require to 
have two or three of a particular pattern to com- 
plete a set of which they have not the die. To take 
a cast from the button is, for many reasons, incon- 
Venient and objectionable ; and the voltaic process, 





with the form and manufacture of our ancient wea- 
pons of defence. They consist of old cannons and 
balls, presumed to have belonged to the armament 
then and there commanded by Martin Swart: one 
of the pieces of ammunition is double, that is, in the 
form of two guns joined together: two others were 
discovered to be loaded ; one of the balls is of iron 
coated with lead, others are of granite, the whole | 
very rade in construction. Many similar remains 
had already been disinterred on the same spot, and 
broken up at the forge to mend or make ploughs, 
&c., by the peasantry of the district. 

So many announcements of works in preparation 


| have been put forth during the last two months, that 


but a few additions remain, we suspect, to be made. 
We must advert, however, to Messrs. Longman’s 
promise of a forthcoming Life of ‘ Thomas Burgess, | 
Bishop of Salisbury,’ including selections from his 
correspondence, by Mr. J.S. Harford—of * A Theory 
of Horticulture,’ by Professor Lindley—and among 
lighter matters, of * A Book of Archery,’ by Mr. G. 
A. Hansard—a new collection of “ pencillings” by 
Mr. Willis, to be entitled § Loiterings of Travel’—a 
continuation of Captain Marryat’s* Diary in America 
—and a monthly publication by the same author, | 
with the promising title of * Poor Jack.’ 

The literary movements of our French neighbours, 
during the past ten days, are not without interest. 
Our readers will remember that, some weeks ago, we 
announced to them that the friends of M. Victor 
Hugo still expected that he should maintain his pre- 
tensions to the vacant chair of the Academy; and, 
accordingly, he has now positively announced himself 
as a candidate. To this step he is understood to 
have been finally induced by regrets for his retire- 
ment, openly expressed by an influential and distin- 
guished portion of the Academy; and we presume, 
therefore, that his election may be looked for as a 
probable event. The election is fixed for the 19th. 
Amongst other publications of interest by our neigh- 
hours, the most important is M. Guizot’s edition of 
the * Life, Correspondence, and Writings of Wash- 
ington,’ which we have already announced as forth- 
coming, and the first portion of which has just ap- 
peared. The first two volumes contain M. Guizot’s 
Introduction ‘on the Influence and Character of 
Washington in the United States,’ (which we shall 
shortly examine and report on,) and the * Life’ of 
the great American, by Jured Sparks, we presume, 
—and if so, noticed in the Atheneum twelve months 
since (No. 573). We may mention, at the same 
time, that M. Guizot’s work on French and Euro- 








| better reasons than political ones. 


pean Civilization, which we announced as preparing 
for publication, is now ready. A new volume, entitled 
‘Le Marquis de Letoriére,’ by Eugéne Sue, the 
Marryat of France, just published, and a new edition 
of the same author’s complete works preparing for 
publication, may likewise be mentioned amongst the 
literary novelties ;—as also the first volume of a work 
interesting to historical and archiological students, 
entitled * Monumens Anciens et Modernes,’ containing 
general and partial views, plans, sections, and details, 
and intended to form, when complete, a history of 
the architecture of different nations in all ages, with 
archeological notices by Messieurs Jomard, Cham- 
pollion, Langlois, and other eminent writers of that 
class ;—and a new pamphlet, in his usual style of 
burning eloquence, just published by the Abbé de 
Lamennais, under the title of * Modern Slavery.’ 
Amongst the various replies which the Duke of 
Orleans has been called on to make to the numerous 


| bodies by whom he has been addressed, during his 


stay at Marseilles, on his return from Africa, the 
readers of the Atheneum are likely, we think, to take 
an interest in that by which the Prince pledged him- 
selfto M. Defougéres, rector of the Academy of Aix, 


; to commit the education of his son (the heir of 


It is significant for 
“T think with 
you,” said the Prince, “ that most of the great ques- 
tions relating to instruction have already received 


France) to the University. 


| their solution, in the mere fact that the principle of a 


wide diffusion of knowledge has been solemnly affirm- 
ed, and actively applied; that the government has 


| acknowledged that to enlighten all classes of French- 


men, is the sure way of securing at once the main- 
tenance of their rights and the discharge of their 
duties. You rightly regard me as a child of the 
University. Within its seats I received a national 
education, and acquired that knowledge which was 


| to fit me for my country’s service at a later day. 


My engagement to confide to it my son, I gladly 
seize this opportunity of renewing; and I have plea- 
sure in regarding myself as standing here amid my 
old tutors, and amid the future tutors of my boy.” 
While on the subject of education, we may mention 
that an interesting ceremony has recently taken 
place at Bordeaux, in the installation of a Faculty of 
Sciences and another of Letters in that town. Cer- 
tain difficulties which had retarded the regular organi- 
zation of the courses having been removed, the installa- 
tion, which took place on the 16th of last month, was 
attended by the Archbishop and all the distinguished 
civil and military functionaries connected with the 


| town. On the following day the courses commenced 


to numerous audiences. These institutions, obtained 
for Bordeaux by M. de Salvandy, when Minister of 
Public Instruction, have been perfected and brought 
into action by his successor. In connexion with the 
same subject, is the announcement in the French 
papers, that courses of instruction for the working 


| classes are about to be commenced in the towns of 


Douai and Cambray, and continued through the 
winter months; in which the principles of arithme- 
tic and geometry, as applicable to the arts and to 
trade, will be familiarly explained.—If, indeed, the 
great questions of education be much longer in abey- 
ance amongst us, it is probable that by and bye, we 
may draw our examples from the high places of 
Islumism, and borrow the models for our national 
schools trom the Grand Turk ! Amongst other reforms 
introduced by the young Sultan, amounting to no less 
than a bloodless revolution and the gift of a charter, is 
included the establishment of seminaries for public 
instruction ; and 300 Turkish youths are shortly to 
leave for the different countries of Europe, with a 
view to the study of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce. How strange does all this sound, as coming 
from the Seraglio! In the East, where, it is said, 
nothing changes, and where they have assuredly been 
stationary long enough, they seem likely to get the start 
of us,at last. It isscarcely in the direction of the Bos- 
phorusthat we should look for lessons of liberality ; but 
the old fable of the hare and the tortoise has received 
a new illustration. The Mohammedans have been 
crawling on in the dark for 500 years, but have come 
in sight of the goal all at once,—having leapt to 
a conclusion, while we were busy in debating. 

The Academy of Fine Arts at Paris, proceeded, 
at its sittings on Saturday last, to the nomination of 
four Corresponding Members. A commission of 
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fourteen of its body, appointed for the } purpose, had | 
reported the names of sixteen candidates, (French, 
Italian, German, and English,) out of which it had | 
selected eight ; and out of these eight, the selection 
of the Academy, at its subsequent meeting on Monday, 
fell on the following four: M. d’Azeglio, Director 
of the Royal Gallery at Turin, M. Canina, architect 
to the Prince Borghese, at Rome, the Duke de 
Serradifalco, superintendent of excavations and anti- 


quities in Sicily,and M. Tererani, sculptor, at Rome. | 


—We may also mention here, that four colossal 


statues, representing Plenty, Industry, The Seine, and | 


The City of Paris, have just been modelled by M. 
Petitot, the wey Sek Member of the Institute, for 
the bridge of the Saints Peres, at Paris: and that the 
Minister of the Interior has authorized M. Ingres, 
the director of the French Academy of Fine Arts, 
at Rome, to commission the brothers Blaze to copy, 


under his superintendence, the celebrated frescoes of 


Raphael, known by the name of the Camere or Stanze 
of the Vatican. ‘This labour will form the necessary 
complement to the grand series of copies which the 
French government has been for some time engaged 
in procuring from the Pontifical palace. 

The Journal des Débats of the 10th announces a 
“change” of great interest in the musical world—the 
promotion of Herr Lindpaintner from Stuttgart to 
head the music of Vienna—and the removal of Dr. 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, from Leipsic, to take Herr 


Lindpaintner’s place at Stuttgart. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Westminster Medical Society ......Eight, p.m. 
Royal Academy (Anatom. Lect.) 

Mon. ¢< Statistical Society soccecccccccccccce Mignt. 
Society of British Architec ts cccccces Light. 

{ Linnean Society .......ceseeeeee0-. Hight. 
Architectural Society .............. Eight. 
rep § Geological Society.........eseeee0-4 p- Eight. 

Wep. \ Society of Arts ... 4p. Seven. 

§ Royal Society ........ . --4 p. Eight 

*\ Society of Antiquaries .............. Eight. 
Botanical Society ......eseeeeeee++ Hight. 


Sat. 


Tues, 


Tuur. 


Fri. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


——— 


Drvry Lanr.—The recent revival of ‘ Love ina 
Village’ (a Lapland village it might have been, to 
judge from the temperature of Tuesday evening!) 
offers little ground for comment, unless we were to 
take the music of that pretty old pasticcio, as text 
for a few remarks on the operaas it was in England: 
and were to expatiate on the fact, how— in spite of the 
monotony caused by the absence of music written to 
suit dramatic situation, and the want of those pieces 
of concerted dialogue, and choruses, now found so 
indispensable, —* the songs our fathers loved” for 
melody and sweetness, have far more claim on the 
musician’s favour, than the would-be Italian insipidi- 
ties, or would-be German crudities of more ambiti- 
ous modern native composers. We have a word, 
however, to say concerning the new Rosetta, Mrs. 
Alban Croft, whom, despite her lady-like appearance, 
and sweet speaking voice, we cannot but rate less highly 
than is the fashion among her friends, As we had 
occasion to remark when she presented herself on the 


| Italian : stage, her style bears marks ‘of teaching—but 
| her voice is always very uneven, at times false, at times 
forced : and nothing can be more misjudged and out 
of place, than the sforzandi and rallentandi in which 
she indulges—artifices, it may be, necessary to give 
point to the characterless airs of Bellini, &e. Ke., 
but when thrust into the English ballad, of which the 
very soul is an unadorned ‘and pathetic simplicity, 
most displeasing. Nor must Miss Betts escape, for 
the gratuitous bad taste which tempted her to inter- 
| polate * Lo! here the gentle lark,’and The Minstrel 
Boy,’ into her part, apropos of nothing. Save for the 
conductor's pianoforte, which was heard incessantly, 
to the great annoyance of the ear, the opera, on the 
whole, went well. 
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Gas ree ne a New Pitted: were wills 
to attend the experiment here referred to, and there- 
fore copy the following report from The Times.— 
An experiment in gas-lighting by the Comte de Mal 
Varino was made on Thursday evening on a piece of 
waste ground at the back of Fetter-lane, in the pre- 
sence of several scientific gentlemen, who were invited 
to witness the result. A small gasometer was erected 
for the purpose, which was connected by tubes with 
afurnace built of brick, and containing three retorts, 
one of which was supplied with water from a siphon, 
another was filled with tar, and both being decom- 
posed in the third retort, formed the sole materials 
by which the gas was produced. The process ap- 
peared to be extremely simple, and the novelty of the 
experiment consisted in the fact, that the principal 
| agent employed to produce the gas was common water 
combined with tar; but, according to the theory of 
the inventor of this new species of gas, any sort of 
bituminous or fatty matter would answer the pur- 
puse equally as well as pitch or tar. After the lapse 
of about half an hour employed in the experiment, 
during which time the process was explained to the 
company, the gas was turned into the burners, and a 
pure and powerful light was produced, perfectly free 
from smoke or any unpleasant smell. The purity 
and intenseness of the flame were tested in a very 
satisfactory manner, and those who witnessed the 
experiment appeared perfectly satisfied with the re- 
sult. The great advantage of this sort of gas over 
that produced from coal consists, it was said, in the 
cheapness of the materials employed in its produc- 
tion, the facility with which it is manufactured, and 
the perfection to which it is at once brought without 
the necessity of its undergoing the tedious and expen- 
sive process of condensation and purification; for in 
this instance, as soon as the preliminaries were com- 


in a few feet of the gasometer, which, although of in- 
ferior size, was said to be capable of affording light 
for 10 hours toat least 500 lamps or burners. With 
regard to the comparative expense, it was also stated 
that 1,000 cubic feet of gas manufactured by this pro- 
cess could be supplied to the public for about one- 
third the price now charged by the coal-gas compa- 
nies; and it was said to be equally available for do- 
mestic use, and more safe than the common gas, 
inasmuch as small gasometers might at a trifling 
expense be fixed at the back of grates in private 
dwellings, from which the gas could be conveyed in 
India-rubber bags to any part of the house, thereby 
preventing the many accidents which occur by the 
use of tubes and pipes. The Count de Val Marino, 
who has conquered the difficulty hitherto experienced 
in bringing this species of gas into use, superintended 
the arrangements, and evinced a natural anxiety to 
bring his experiment to asuccessful issue. He has 
taken out a patent for his discovery, and he has im- 
proved upon the burners now in use, so as to render 
the light produced more pure and intense. For this 
improvement he is also secured by a patent. How 
far gas of this description can be brought into general 
use, or whether in point of economy the public would 
be benefited by its adoption, are questions which we 
have not the means of deciding, and, without hazard- 
ing any opinion on the subject, we can only say that 
the experiment, as far as it was tried in this instance, 
appeared to be quite successful. 





To Corresponpvents.—C. J. B. Jun.—Zeta, received.— 
We decline to comply with Mr. Wilson’s request for rea- 
sons, at least a dozen, publicly stated in this paper. 








pleted, the light was produced in a perfect state with- | 
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VEYANCING. This work is founded on_ the Second 
Volume of a Blackstone’s Commentaries, with C orrectiong 
according to the recent Real Property Ac ts, and great additions 
in respect of practical points and otherwise 
By John Richards & Co, Law Bookse llers and Publish. 
. 194, Fleet-street. 
Ti ~ is pabinbed,, oak 7 P sutee oF by sravings 
rice, on small paper, 10s.; on la od 
REEKP APY Ri in the BRITISH MU SEUM. 
Part I. Edited by the Rev. J. FORSHALL, formerly 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and late Keeper of the Mss, 
in the British .senseum. 
Sold at the Museum ; and by Messrs. Lu ongman & Co.; Payne 
& Foss; Pickering; and all Booksellers 


rs PHIL po pri ELEVENT ~ E = TION, 
e large vol ‘losely printed, y 
HE “COMPLE TE C sOU RSE of LE BCT ‘URES 
of the late Dr. THOMAS BROWN, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edi nburgh ; ; witha Portrait, an 
Index - hace ena and a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. Dr 
Welsh, ssor of Church History in the same Unive sit = 
Wilh A. TT Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. L _— 


Now publishing in Monthly Numbers, One Shilling ea 
C™ FESSIONS of HARRY Lé RREQUI E R, 
Late Captain in the 4th Regiment. 
With numerous Illustrations by Phiz. 
“* Just as droll, as various, and as replete with atone ment, as 
ever—the plates are truly delightfu Tyne Mer 
“So much is the book unique, that it is ditli cult tor c compare, it 
with any existing oe Blas, Nickleby, or any other.”— 
Edinburg: h Chr nicle, 
Je would vather be the author of this work, than of all the 
*Pickwicks’ and * Nickelbys’ in the world." — United Service Gaz 
Dublin: Wm. Curry, jun. & Co.; Orr & Co. ee, ; Praser 
& Co. Edinburgh. 


gen nt he a INTS,. 
‘ow ready, in &v ric: loth, 18s. morocco, 
HE POETS OF "AME RIC A. Illustrated by 


one of her Painters, with many beautiful embe -Hishments 
engraved on steel in an entire .! new style. 





on 





Embellished with Twelve Engravings, price 16s. cloth, 20s. mor. 
IZA COOK’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Beautifully Mlustrated Edition. 

* Miss Cook is a writer of great promise. Her book containsa 
great number of lyrical and other poems, many of which are 
extremely beautiful.”"—United Service Gazeite. 

3. 


- egantly bound, price 
IFT FROM FAIRY LAND: 
Tales and Legends. With one hundre d 
illustrative etchings. A 
rleet-street. 


Charles Tilt, 
In lzmo. price 4s., a New Edition of 
SCHOOL-BOY: 

By THOMAS MAUDE, M.A. 

“It is replete with the best feelings, expressed in very har- 
monious metre. It is divided into two parts, the country and 
the town schools, both of whi > treated with that mild 
enthusiasm that is to us so pleasing. r¢ frequent allusion of the 
author to the members of his fami ily i sonal friends, 
is very graceful, and gives | a stamp a y to his poem 
which we greatly admire."’— Metropolitan M >. 

“ We have read this poem with unmixed pleasure. Tt reflects 
the feelings natural to the subject, and carries on the interest of 
the season it describes with truth and pathos. lhe verse is very 
unaffected, and often recalls the melodious tlow of Cowper and 
Thomson.”’— Atlas. 

“ This is a very ‘graceful poem, full _of those touches of quiet 
and wnambitious beauty which, even in this age of pretence, are 
the best passports to the heart of the reader whose taste has not 
been debauched by the tawdry and merctricious efforts of cer- 
tain modern versiliers. Mr. Maude is a sc cholar, and a man 0 
taste as well as a poet. "United Serrice Ga 

‘The School-Boy has merit socnae to. a it acceptable 
under any circumstances." — Athen 

“This is a poem indeed full of the fresh breathings of ten- 
derest, fondest, purest rec olle c tt ons, from a mi indofh 
an imagination of tine com and one whose ti 
nobler beauties of the muse c annot be questioned. 
Reriew. 

“ These sketches of school-day scenes are giv en with much of 
the natural ardour and joyousness so characteristic of the morn- 
ing of life, and which fling such a ch: over its sunny le 
scapes in the imagination of the boy, and the memory ef the 
man.”’— Morning Post . 

“ We are much pleased with the 
healthful tone of this composition. 

t is written in a style familiar. 
sentiments are natural, : 
tions suc has the mind ‘lls upon with satisf: reti 
it is. in fact, fresh with the morning dews of life. 
Ma ane, 

“In a poem abounding with 
work contains, we are almost at 
to our pages ; for, when we 
are left behind, that they even appea though remain- 
ing unplucked, than those which we * ive , culied. We cannot 
do better than recommend our render : st 
de lightful garden, and all gather t ! 

*School-Boy’ contains sor ne of the ches of 7 ‘rabhe, 
the green stillness of a Clare, the ( ‘Thomson, the 
verfect picturing of a Goldsmith, 2 and the eta grouping ofa 
loomfield.”’"— Literary Gazette. 

London: Longman, Orme. Brown, Green, & Longmans ; and 
to be had, by order, of every Bookseller in ‘Town or Country. 
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rE REFORMER'S PORTRAIT | G AL- 
LERY.—The NINTH PART of this highly-interesting 
and popular New Work, to appear on the Ist of January, will 
contain highly-fini ished PORTRAITS by the most eminent 
Artists, copied, by express pe rmission, for this Work, from 
original and private Dri aaness anc ; accompanied w — Memoirs, 
snuine and undoubted authorities, of the following dis- 
nao tinguished REFORMERS, 
HE EARL OY pe RHAM, LOR D MORPETH, 
bs LORD HOLL AND 
Published in imape peor Svo. price 3s. ; and in folio, Proofs on 
India paper, by the new Pros srietor, J. Dowding, Book- 
seller, 82, Newgat ap hed et. 
As an addition: al stimulus to the sale of the Work, the 
New * Proprietor hi 4s REDUCED the price of Parts I. to VI. imp. 
gyo. from 18s. to 10s. 5 and the folio from 45s. to 25s, 
One more Part will complete the Work. 


8, New Burlington-street, Dec. 14. 


M® BENTLEY'S — PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
DU RING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS. 
y JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
2 vols. on T with lilustrations from Original Patatinns. 
Il. 
LADY omar TERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
A GOOD MATCH: 


To which is added, THE — OF DROSBERG. 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR SIDN EY SMITH, K.C.B. &c. 
By E. HOW ARD, Esq., Author of * Rattlin the Reefer.’ 
ols. 8vo. with Portraits. 





eae 
LITERARY PRESENTS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


oe. JOURNAL WHILE ON 
ISIT.TO HER UNCL 
Third ae. 


CONVERSATIONS ON} 
By A LADY. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S 
Sixth Edition. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Fourth Edition. om. l2mo. 12s. 


MRS. ANS HISTORIC, AL CONVER- 
s. 


F Ai ULT: 
3 vols. post 8 

“One of Mrs. Trollope’s be ast novels, ‘hit off in her very best 

12mo. 7s. ea. style.”"— Dispatch. 


‘s Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street 
NATURE AND ART. Fublisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.” 
2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 6d. each, bound. 


3. NEW WORKS 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Printed for on am Orme & Co, 
2 vols. 12mo., 12s. 


REY. SIDNE ¥ SMITH’S WORKS. 


8vo, 12s, cloth lettered. 


A Mrs. TROLLOPE’s sa: cH A Novet. 





T IE 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S DIARY IN AMERICA, 
The SECOND PART; 
With Canada and the Present Condition of the, Indians. 
3 vols. post Svo. with Two Maps, 31s. 


3. 
LADY eee 3TON’ S NEW NOVEL—THE 
OVERNESS. 


"tame. 6s. 


STORIES FOR C HILDRE: FROM THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 
Eleventh Edition. ismo. 3s. 6d. 


7. 
GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


A New Satie. ismo. 3s. 6d. 


LADY CALLCOTT’S HitsTORY OF 


2 vols. oo. 12s 


LITTLE AnEECRs HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By LADY CALLCOTT 
A New Edition. | 1smo. 33. 


10. 
GARRY OWEN; or, THE SNOW WOMAN, 
By MARIA ———— lsmo. 2s. 6d. 
THE HISTORY OF sus LATE WAR. 


smo, 2s. 
John Murray, ‘aionsasio-ateent. 


2 vols. 21s. 


LADY ae ee S NEW POEM—THE 
BELLE OF A SEASON. 
Imp. &vo. with Ten a aa Engravings, Sis. 6d. 


THE ow AL Ww ORKS or L. E. L. 
rhe late Mrs. Maclean. 
New Edition, 4 ae fe. 8vo. with Portrait A M‘Clise, and four 
other Illustrations by Howard, &c. 28s. cloth lettered. 


6. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete collected anes, 3 vols. fc. 18s, cloth lettered. 


LIFE a ADMINISTRATION OF EDWARD 
FIRST EARL OF ae — ON. 
By T. H. LISTER, 
3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 48s. diath lettered. 


Ornamental Design. 
Just published, (under the Patronage of the Honourable the Commissioners, Trustees for the Encourage- 
ment of Scottish Manufactures,) No. I. price 5s., and Part I. price 10s. of 


THE ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS OF WATTEAU, 
PAINTER TO LOUIS XIV. 
Collected from his Works and Lithographed, by W. NICHOL, Edinburgh. 


These Designs, which were published in Paris along with the other Pictorial Works of Watteau immedi- 
ately after his death, have always been accounted unique in grace and elegance of composition, Thouzh originally intended as 
schemes for Interior Decorations, their utility is by no means contined within this sphere of Art, for there is no pursuit connected 
with Design which may not be advanced and elevated by suggestions from this graceful and fe rtile source 

To all Tradesmen engazed in those Arts or Manufactures de ‘pendent for their a ittraction upon Desig zn, this Work must be a 
treasure altogether invaluable. ‘The House and Ornamental Painter, the Cabinet Maker, the Printer of Cotton and other fabrics, 
the Shawl M anufi acturer, the C arpt t Weaver, the Brassfounder, and the Silversmith, are a few of those to whom the Work will be 
peculiarly me ata: while, at the same time, it possesses claims on gentlemen of taste, not only as a handsome drawing-room 
volume. but i as a source from which hints may be derived for the decoration of t heir dwellings. 

e Work will consist of 100 Sheets super-royal folio, and will be published in Monthly Numbers, each containing Five Sheets, 
price 5s., and in Parts every alternate Month, each Part containing Ten Sheets, price 10s. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh ; JOHN WEALE, and ACKERMANN & CO. London. 
SPLEN ANNUALS For 1840. 


SPAIN. 














DID 


Now ready, elegantly bound in morocco, 2/. 2s. 


FINDEN’S TABLEAU X; 
Prose, Poetry, and Art, for 1840, 
EMBELLISHED IN A NEW AND UNIQUE STYLE. 

Edited by Miss MITFORD. 


Imperial 4to. India proofs, 3/. 3s. 
A FEW COPIES, COLOURED AFTER THE ORIGINAL DR AWINGS, 3l. 3s. 

“We know not in what terms to commend this magnificent work. It is the most splendid of all the Annnals. There isa 
novelty in the designs. the a eae on which they are set being composed of smaller sketches from the story, prettily 
hel ping out the main idea 

y ave not seen more appre >priate and characteristic accompaniments. 
Fin lens.”"—Literary Gazette. 
* The most attractive Annual of the season. 


The Tableaux are worthy of the high names of the 
"United Service Gazette. 


2. 
Price One Guinea, in morocco, 


THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL; 
Tales, Legends, and Romances, 
By THOMAS BACON, Esgq., with Engravings by W. and E. FINDEN. 
A few India proofs, royal 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d. 


“In addition to the usual sprinkling of Tales 


dd Romances, glowing all over with Eastern images, enchantments, and 
picture sque costume s, the 


a accurate descriptions of scenery, little peeps into iat mountains, and 
5 " information as any one Can reasonably demand.”—Atlas 
—* The ens gravings are atly saps rior to é unyt ing we have met — in this work.” —U. 8. Gazette. 

“ 

The embellishments are of the most exquisite kind."’—Heral 

“ Mr. Bacon has introduced more of life and interest into the literature, and the illustrations are more varied than usual.” 


Athenaum. 
CHARLES TILT, FLEET-STREET. 





DVE RTISERS.—Tur COLON IAL } Maca- 
zine (No. I. price 2s. 6d. on January Ist,) offers a superior 

me dium for announcements amongst ‘the most influential 
asses— Members of both Houses of Parliament, East and West 
Indi Proprietors, Merch: ants, Shipowners, and Traders. The 
orders already received e the most sang uine expectations 
of the Propriet« ors.—Adv ». 1. must be sent not 
later than the Isth inst. l th. 
“ ener, Bo n & Co, New! 

ay is published, pr 

PUR Cc oMIc ALM AN AC ‘x, 
Twelve Plates by George Cr 

and Rg 


ate. stre et. 


. OR 1840; with 
kshank, many wood-cuts, 
eat wart ety ‘of useful and entertaining matter. 
rh eries (six years) may be had in three neat 
well, ‘cloth, ai lite iges, 6s. € a 
harles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


SIXTH EDITION, LARGED, 

In 12mo. conaiainn nearly f ashe sely-printed page 

e wood t ‘ 6¢. cloth 

THE COOK anil HOU SEWIPE'S MANUAL: 

A_ Practical System of Niodern | Dow stie Cookery and 

ndium of French 

ary, Preparations. for 

. vet ei merous useful Mis- 

cellaneous Receipts ‘in the various Branches of one astic Kco- 

nomy. ‘To which is adde A Compreher itise on 

Domestic Brewing. By Mistress MARGAR Er pos. of the 
Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’s. 

“ ‘There cannot be too m: any editions of Meg's precepts, espes 

cially if every succeeding one, as is the case in the present, 
should come recomme nde d by such captivating additions.”"— 
New Monti Mazazine, 

“In acd ii ition to every thing which the cook or housekeeper 
can desire in such a manual, Mrs. Jods’ treatise is 
« prinkled witlf the salt of rare Sco ttish wit, and rivals Dr. Kit- 

shiner’s learned work both in variety and pleasant humour.”— 
“the nerun, 

Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh 
& Co, London Co. London. 


$s, With illus- 


; and Simpkin, Marshall 


STIC 


tteries—Air Pumps 


Rect TRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGN 
MACHIIINES—Improved Galvanic Ba 
and Pneumatic ara ‘ 4 »ound Micrescopes, 
and all kinds of ¢ hemi an hilosophical Instruments, of 
supe rior workmanship, 1 nanut factured and s rid at very mode- 
rate prices. by EK. PALMEK, 103, Newgate-street, London.— 
Priced Cataloguc * with 120 Es ravings, ls. each 
Working Models of S tines, and all kinds of 
Mi achinery, made to drawins 
ONCERNING EVERY BODY.—SrockEn’s 
large STOCK of ST ATIONERY SELLING considerably 
under cost price (during e 3 t shop), co usisting of 
Envelopes of the best qua rT hun a d; capital 
Writing Paper, at 3d. per quire , sums, Scrap 
Books, Blotting Cases, li Is and Despatch 
Boxes, Writing Desks, Dre: \ viting Cases 
with Bramah locks—all : ke room for 
entire new stock. Obse ves no busing n the shop 
(until alterations are completed), the Stoc nremoved 
into show-rooms up s s to prevent d Stocken’ 8, 
53, Quadrant, Regent-street, next door to Swan & E dgar's. 


OTTLING SEASON.—Gentlemen and Fami- 
lies are respectfully informed that » BOTTLING of 
WINES has COMMEN( Gray's-inn Wine 
Establishment ; they consist of th test variety, from that 
of an economical kind to those of the r superior description, 
so as to Mect the means an 1 wishe s ofe y class ofe —* (er 
atthe lowest prices prom; 1: 
Per pipe, 65/., 75/.. 84l. 
Per dozen, 248., 27s., 308. 


Gray’s-inn Wine E stal -"y 
ote.—A few pipes o 

Wines. of the cele 

per doz, 


(ARPET, 
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RAWING 
Paper-maker,Card-maker. aid W holes 
Chandos-street, We st Strand, Londo: 7 aving ne 
Mar any ry, offers to the Public . i rhe 
Paper, presenting the san - good qualities v 1 his 
Half No hy ‘rhas been so we IL i 
sars past, and which vey ‘be en fa { during the whole of 
period with the most mer} see »pproval, notwithstanding 
attempts of his 0; ppone nts s to disparage i ood qualities and 
substitute other spuric papers for it. The Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Ps iper, as well n the Rough, is stamped on each sheet 
with T. C.’s name on the side 200ld be worked upon, and his 
name is in the water-mark. These | sutiobs are no ticed to 
prevent imposition. London Drawit urds, white and tinted, 
made from tf isown i impr paper—CUrays :pers and Ho irds. 
Second Drawing Papers r . -Tracing 
Paper, without oil or v vrni sh Vissue Papers 
> ever yet been 
ough on one side, 
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finement of the Boy brings half the 


population of Engl: ire gray fa little 
plait ‘tT, re dis ) ’ yurio { open- 
mg medic ines. 5 P ny lav ichine, as 
it needs no fixi i ur ’ uflurds the 
desirab! e cony nie ol veyable 
in the pocket or in a t y's ‘iate place. 
—VOICK CONDUC TORS, « ti ”) a& pro- 
cressive scale of power, calc that ed for +. fr sligh 

est defect in hearing up t e y se deatness, The 


j FOU N Vs N prevents con- 


arti n. The 
owest power. or s ‘ , r (tn) . mints tl weurer 
from the trouble of i velba rr at y even be 
worn under hats and bon : " t intermediate 
Conductors, ar lapted to every sh of deatness, Pere 
sons in the country can receive suitable ¢ Copda tors s by address- 
ing particuls ars to W. Pine, Superintendent at Dr. Scott's Ree 


pository, 369, Strand (three ‘doors from Exeter Hall), London, 
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ACKERMANN & CO.S RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 





Shortly will be published, 
GRACE DARLING, 


FROM AN ORIGINAL AND FAITHFUL PAINTING TAKEN ON THE SPOT, 
BY H. P. PARKER, ESQ. 


Representing the Interior of Longstone Light House at the Fern Islands, with 
Grace Darling and her Father returned with the unfortunate survivors, 
whom they had saved from the 
WRECK OF THE FORFARSHIRE STEAM PACKET. 
ENGRAVING IN THE VERY FIRST STYLE OF MEZZOTINT, BY CHARLES G. LEWIS* 
Size of the Plate, 35 inches by 30 high. Price to Subscribers: Prints, 2U. 2s. ; 

P Proofs, 4/. 4s.; before Letters, 61. 6s. 
*,,” Subscribers wishing to secure choice impressions are respectfully requested 
to make an early application, the proofs being nearly ali engaged. 


THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL SON, 
FROM THE ORIGINAL EXHIBITED AT THE SUFFOLK STKEET EXHIBITION, 
ENGRAVING IN MEZZOTINT BY J, SCOTT, AFTER J, PRENTIS, 

Size of the Plate, 20% inches by 30 high. Prints, 1. 1s.; Proofs, 2/. 2s. ; 
Before Letters, 3/. 3s. 


BANDITS DISPUTING, 


ENGRAVING IN MEZZOTINT, BY THOMAS LUPTON, AFTER THE ORIGINAL 
BY GEORGE CATTERMOLE, ESQ. 
Size of the Plate, 24 inches by 18$ high. Price to subscribers: Prints, 12. 1s. ; 
Proots, 2/, 2s.; before Letters, 3/. 3s. 


THE MARTYRS IN PRISON, 
PAINTED FROM ORIGINAL PORTRAITS BY J. R. HERBERT; AND ENGRAVED IN 
MEZZOTINT BY S. W. REYNOLDS. 
Prints, 2/, 2s. ; Proofs, 32. 13s. 6d.; India Paper, 5/. 5s. 


JACOB'S DREAM, 
(From THE CELFBRATED PICTURE AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. ) 
PAINTED BY SALVATOR ROSA} IN MEZZOTINT BY S. W. REYNOLDS, 
27} inches by 19}. Prints, 2/. 2s.; Proofs, 37. 13s. 6d.; Before Letters, 57. 5s. 


THE DEATH OF THOMAS A‘ BECKET, 
IN ST. BENEDICT’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY, A.D. 1170. 
ENGRAVED IN MEZZOTINT BY G. ZOBEL3 AFTER THE ORIGINAL BY C. H. WEIGALL, 
Prints, 21s. ; Proofs, 22. 2s.; Before Letters, 3/. 3s. 


THE MANUSCRIPT, 


PAINTED BY C. R, LESLIE, R.A.3 ENGRAVED IN LINE, BY W. H. WATT. 
14} by 10. Prints, 21s. ; Proofs, 2/. 2s. ; India Proofs, 3/. 3s.; before Letters, 41. 4s. 
THE VILLAGE CHURCH, 
DRAWN BY MRS. SEYFFARTH 3; ENGRAVED IN MEZZOTINT BY J. EGAN. 
21} inches by 149. Prints, 21s. ; Proofs, 17. 11s. 6d.; Before Letters, 2/. 2s. 
THE SPANISH CONTRABANDISTA, 


DRAWN BY J. F. LEWIS; ENGRAVED IN MEZZOTINT BY C, TURNER, A.R.A. 
26 inches by 21. Prints, 22. 2s.; Proofs, 4/. 4s.; Before Letters, 5/. 5s. 


THE FORRESTER IN SEARCH OF GAME, 
PAINTED BY C, HANCOCK 3; ENGRAVED IN MEZZOTINT BY A, BECKWITH. 
Companion to the above. Same size and price. 

THE LOVE LETTER, 

PAINTED BY I. GRAHAM 3 ENGRAVED IN MEZZOTINT BY W. WARD. 
14} inches by 114. Prints, 12s.; Proofs, 21s. ; Coloured, 1/. 4s. 


THE SEAL OF AFFECTION, 
PAINTED BY J, STEWART; ENGRAVED BY 0. GELLER. 
Companion to the above. Same size and price. 


THE BETROTHED, 


PAINTED BY DEBUFFE3; ENGRAVED BY J. E. COOMBS. 
143 inches by 114. Prints, 12s. ; Coloured, 12. 4s. 


27} inches by 20. 


24 inches by 21. 


London: ACKERMANN & CO., 96, Strand, Printsellers, Publishers, §c. to the Queen and Her Royal Highness 





THE ARMY AND NAVY, 
PORTRAITS OF WELLINGTON AND NELSON, 


: DEDICATED TO THE MEMBERS OF THE UNITED SERVICE. 
PAINTED BY KNIGHT; ENGRAVED BY S. W. REYNOLDS. 
243 inches by 19. Prints, 22. 2s; Proofs, 4’. 4s.; Before Letters, 61. 6s, 


‘These celebrated individuals met but once, and then only by mere accident. The 
Duke, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, had just returned from his ever memorable campaign of 
India, Anno Domini 1805; but his fame, though high amongst all those who knew anything 
of the concerns of that remote region, had not yet become so familiar to the mass of society 
at home; consequently, the features now so familiar to all, were then so little known— 
even to Nelson—that when he found himself one day in the waiting-room of one of the 
Secretaries of State, in company with the great Eastern warrior, he knew him not. It 
was otherwise with Nelson, whose deeds having been performed nearer home, were far 
better, or, at all events, more generally known: and with whose appearance Sir Arthur 
could not but be well acquainted, even had he no other help than the signs over the inn 
doors on his-way from Portsmouth. The natural attractions of genius drew them together; 
—and: the Minister, whose leisure they were waiting for, being long engaged, these two 
illustrious men were left in conversation for some time. Soon afterwards Lord Nelsoy 
sailed—the battle of Trafalgar was fought—and they never met again.”— Vide Epixnvurca 
Review, July 1838, p. 321. 
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